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JOHN SIMPSON CHISUM, 1877-84 
By HARWOOD P. HINTON, JR.* 


Preface 


John Simpson Chisum was probably the most widely 
known cattleman of the American Southwest during the 
1870’s. This notoriety arose in part from the erroneous as- 
sociation of his name, by its pronunciation, with the Chisholm 
Trail, but more directly from the immensity of his stock 
operations. At this time, his Rail brand and Jinglebob ear- 
mark for cattle symbolized a veritable empire which stretched 
for over one hundred miles along the Pecos River in the 
southeastern part of the Territory of New Mexico. In this 
strip of unoccupied federal domain, over seventy thousand 
head of half-wild cattle grazed and drifted in bunches under 
the watchful care of dozens of well mounted, heavily armed 
herders who served as range crews as well as protection 
against inroads by renegade Indians and rapacious stock 
thieves. 

A definitive biography of John Chisum may never be 
written, for there is quite a paucity of information not only 
concerning his life but also his stock dealings which spanned 
the Southwest for thirty years. Then too, legend, in fortu- 
nately rescuing him from mere allusion in formal history, 
has, through the years, crystallized conjecture and hearsay 
into a fabric wholly lacking in veracity and uncomplimentary 
in nature. Today, we have only a blurred picture of a mis- 
represented and uninterpreted individual, living in the 
shadows of a bygone era. 


~ ® Master of Arts thesis, Faculty of Political Science, Columbia University. 
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This paper embodies research into the last seven years 
of Chisum’s life, 1877-84, and in no way purports to be a full 
or complete account of the period. By presenting new facts 
and discarding old suppositions, it does suggest a re-interpre- 
tation of a controversial part of his business career. A special 
effort has been made to deal objectively with Chisum’s role 
in the Lincoln County War, the acme of his ranching troubles 
in the lower Pecos country. No critical investigation has ever 
been made of the causes for this struggle, which in the main 
was economic, and no attempt is made here to analyze the 
multiplicity of factors involved. Only those incidents of the 
conflict implicating Chisum or his interests are stressed. 

Field work for this thesis was extensive, encompassing 
old newspaper files ; county, territorial and national records; 
various historical societies and personal collections; and pri- 
vate interviews. William J. Chisum, nephew of the subject 
and in whose household he resided for six years, has patiently 
and conscientiously answered countless letters. Colonel Mau- 
rice G. Fulton, who has studied the history and personalities 
of Lincoln County, New Mexico, for over a quarter of a 
century, furnished much invaluable information from his 
files, and through counsel and field trips provided a great 


deal of insight into the period under study. Last, but certainly 
not least, Professor Richard B. Morris has, at intervals, con- 
structively criticized my materials and kindly read the drafts. 


Cattle King of the Pecos 


By the mid 1870’s, John S. Chisum had been in the open 
range cattle business for twenty years. Since 1872, the year 
of his locating in New Mexico, his name and magnitude of 
operations had elicited increasing comment in frontier news 
organs. For example, on April 11, 1875, The Grant County 
Herald, at Silver City, New Mexico, elaborated: 


We hear of cotton being king, of railroad kings. But J. S. 
Chisum of Bosque Grande is our stock king of New Mexico. 
We remember upon one occasion, when finding our stock king 
in a deep reverie, of asking him why he was in such a ‘deep 
study?’ Chisum looked up and said: ‘I’m in great trouble be- 
cause I cannot dispose of my stock as fast as it increases.’ 
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Such concern, however, was usually settled quickly or as- 
signed to the future by the cattleman, who although in his 
early fifties reflected little to indicate worry or debility. 

In appearance, he continued to be the unpretentious, un- 
assuming individual of former days. A. M. Gildea, who met 
him in 1876, later recalled: 


Chisum himself was a medium-sized hombre with shrewd eyes, 
his face sunbaked to the color of leather, but unless his ap- 
pearance and methods of working cattle were deceptive he was 
a man of forceful action. .. .1 


In height, he was about five feet eight inches, firmly built 
and had dark brown hair and a heavy mustache. His gray- 
blue eyes were sun-squinted and deeply set in a face which 
seemed thin due to a long jaw and prominent chin and nose. 
When on the ranch, Chisum was repeatedly mistaken for an 
ordinary cowboy by his rough attire, but when traveling or 
visiting in distant cities, he appeared in clothing befitting 
his prominence.” 

In considering his nature and drives, the Pecos stockman 
seems to have been inconsistent and paradoxical. J. Smith 
Lea, an early resident of Lincoln County, New Mexico, some 
years ago prepared a lengthy statement containing recollec- 
tions of his association with Chisum. In this, he succinctly 


1. Dallas Semi-Weekly Farm News, March 20, 1930. A. M. Gildea, who was a 
temporary Chisum employee during the period, 1876-78, relates his experiences to Cora 
Melton Cross. 

2. William J. Chisum to Harwood P. Hinton (cited hereafter WC to HPH), Feb- 
ruary 1, 1954; Tape Nos. 8 and 9, from recordings of interviews between William 
Chisum and Allen A. Erwin, during the summer of 1952, in the Arizona Pioneers’ His- 
torical Society, Tucson (cited hereafter as Tape—) ; Mary H. Brothers, A Pecos Pioneer. 
(Albuquerque, The University of New Mexico Press, 1943), p. 43. Mrs. Brothers edited 
the notes of her father, Bell Hudson, who worked on the Jinglebob ranch in the early 
1880’s. The chapter which contains Hudson's recollections of the Chisums is highly 
informative, fairly accurate and refreshing. The overall historical value of the book, how- 
ever, is somewhat invalidated by the author’s attempt to “re-write’’ instead of reproduc- 
ing the notes with appropriate commentary. James Cox, Historical and Biographical 
Record of the Cattle Industry of Texas and Adjacent Territory. (St. Louis, Woodward 
& Tiernan Printing Co., 1895), p. 299. This volume contains a reprint of the most 
éomplete summary of Chisum’s life ever published. Cox states that it initially appeared 
in the Santa Fe New Mezico Stock Grower, but gives no date. However, a condensation 
of the same article has been found in the Kansas City Livestock Indicator, Kansas City, 
Missouri, on February 19, 1885, approximately two months following the cattleman’s 
death on December 22, 1884. The author is unknown, but the great amount of facts it 
carries intimates that it is from a very reliable source. Photographs of Chisum are‘in 
Cox, opposite page 299, and in the possession of Joe D. Waide, Denton, Texas. 
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pointed to the singularness of the Pecos rancher’s character 
and personality by simply stating that Chisum was: 
. .. one of the smartest men I have ever known, although he 
did not have that appearance and was rather inclined to make 
people believe that he was not so bright. He was never afraid 
of anything or anybody, and if he ever got mad, no one ever 


knew it, and he would never, to save his life, change a position 
he had once taken.3 


Other observations were made by Miss Mary V. Daniel, in 
whose home he often visited during the latter years of his 
life. She avers rather emphatically that “John loved money 
... Was very dictatorial and was accused of ‘cutting corners’ 
when to his advantage.”* This comment is typical of those 
voiced by the cattleman’s critics, yet suggests, in truth, funda- 
mentals which undoubtedly influenced many of his decisions. 

In manner and speech, Chisum was simple, straightfor- 
ward and engaging. Regarding her first acquaintance with 
him, Sophie A. Poe stated: 


Somehow I liked him instantly, as he held my small hand in a 
viselike grip. I realized his strong, frank personality. His 
dignity showed him to be a man of importance, and his genial 
laugh showed that he knew how to be human.5 


Whether in the parlor of a lady, the office of a capitalist, or 
lounging with cowboys around a campfire in the evening far 
out on the prairies, he appeared ever at ease. Slow to anger, 
he dealt with friend and foe with consummate tact and diplo- 
macy, always saying that “... if in an argument he could 
get a man down to a talk he was all right.”’® Chisum’s speech, 
enunciated in a kindly tone, was slow, expressive and colored 
with droll frontier colloquialisms. He chuckled considerably 


8. “Statement of Mr. J. Smith Lea in Regard to John Chisum,” (cited hereafter 
as Lea Statement) in the possession of Mrs. J. E. Balmer, Wahiawa, Oahu, Hawaii. 
Dane Coolidge, in his Fighting Men of the West, published in 1932, used much of this 
Statement in his portrayal of Chisum. 

4. Mary V. Daniel to HPH, March 27, 1954. Miss Daniel’s father, Captain J. M. 
Daniel, was a close friend of the Chisum brothers. 

5. Sophie A. Poe, Buckboard Days. (ed. by Eugene Cunningham). (Caldwell, 
Idaho: The Caxton Printers, Ltd., 1936), p. 158. Mrs. Poe was a visitor at the Chisum 
ranch during the early 1880's. 

6. WC to HPH, February 1, 1954. 
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in conversation and invariably terminated the relation of an 
anecdote with deep, explosive laughter. 

By many, Chisum was regarded as eccentric. As jokes 
were a constant source of amusement to him, he undoubtedly 
originated and promoted a number about himself, all the more 
to relish the incredulity evinced, especially by strangers. For 
example, he told a young visitor to the ranch on one occasion 
that he habitually rolled up in several blankets and slept 
cowboy fashion on the floor of his room, rather than disturb 
the covers of his bed. Will Chisum, his nephew, explains that 
he knew of this story, but discounts it as another of his 
Uncle’s fabled “Tall Tales.”*® Further evidence of Chisum’s 
singular personality is found in the Lea deposition. The 
author relates that on passing the ranch sometime during the 
early 1880’s he saw the cattleman: 


... dressed in a 25¢ straw hat, 35¢ hickory shirt, and $1.50 pair 
of overalls. He had on no underclothes and no socks and a pair 
of $1.25 brogan shoes. He took some pride in telling me of the 
outfit’s cost ... this was just one of his peculiarities.® 


Although he never married, Chisum did not experience 
the dreary existence of the proverbial miser. Busily occupied 
with the affairs of the ranch and traveling quite often and 
extensively, he perhaps felt there was no place for a wife in 
his itinerant frontier way of living. A reliable source, how- 
ever, claims he remained a bachelor because “. . . he was plain 
too hard to get along with.” ?° Rumors of his courtships were 
always in the air. But invariably, upon being questioned 
about such affairs, Chisum would laughingly reply that his 
interest had ended and add: “The girl didn’t court me 
enough.”!! His social ardor was never dampened though. 
Periodically, the ranch was the scene of large scale, well 
attended dances, the festivities often continuing for days. 


7. Ibid., and March 5, 1954; Tape Nos. 4 and 5; Poe, Buckboard Days, pp. 159-60; 
Brothers, A Pecos Pioneer, p. 43, 50; Cox, Historical and Biographical Record, p. 299. 
In reply to an inquiry concerning Chisum’s jokes, Wil] Chisum wrote HPH, April 24, 
1954, that he knew of a few of his Uncle's stories, but added: “They would not look 
good in writing.” 

8. Poe, Buckboard Days, p. 161; WC to HPH, March 5, 1954. 

9. Lea Statement. 

10. Mary V. Daniel to HPH, March 27, 1954. 

11. Tape No. 5. 
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And entertainment for his employees did not end here. Often 
when on the trail with a herd, an old cowhide would be rolled 
out in the evening near the campfire, and booted cowboys 
would stamp around on it to the mournful strains of a bat- 
tered fiddle and the clapping of hands.’ 

Of all the compliments tendered John Chisum by his 
contemporaries, the most generally encountered concern the 
regard and esteem which his employees held for him. His 
conscientiousness quickly won their admiration and respect. 
Many, over a period of time, were transients; others were 
law-dodgers. Chisum, however, asked no questions about a 
man’s past; he was concerned only with his ability to handle 
stock and obey orders. This is aptly illustrated by an exper- 
ience told by his nephew. One night on the plains a herder 
abandoned his guard post and rode into camp several hours 
before proper relief was due. Chisum awoke, instantly 
realized the stock could begin drifting and possibly stam- 
pede, and without a word fired the man immediately. 

From time to time, he accompanied west bound herds, 
mingling freely with the employees and sharing the rigors 
of the trail. The following incident, one of his favorite stories, 
exemplifies the business-like attitude and humor his men 
appreciated. Three mounts were stolen one day from a horse 
remuda following a drive, and Chisum and a dozen men set 
out in pursuit. The next evening one of the thieves was cap- 
tured; justice, frontier style, followed in quick order. The 
cattleman usually concluded his relation of this episode by 
saying: 


‘ 
We asked him no questions. Vegetation was scant there, but we 
took the highest we could find and dragged him up until his 
head was within two inches of the limb. .. . The buttons of his 
clothing gave way, and when we left him he was almost as 
naked as when he was born.!4 


Contrary to popular history and legend, Chisum always 


12. Ibid.; WC to HPH, March 22, 1954. For references to the dances, see Poe, 
Buckboard Days, p. 164; Tape No. 8; and Edgar A. Harral to HPH, November 26, 1954. 
Harral, now in his 90’s, attended many of the Chisum dances. 

13. WC to HPH, October 12, 1954. 

14. Kansas City Livestock Indicator, March 7, 1889. Chisum related this episode 
to the reporter some years previous. 

2 


, 


~~ 
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kept a firearm, generally a single action Colt .45, within 
reach, whether riding horseback or traveling by buggy, which 
was his usual wont.’ Certainly, he did not wear a revolver 
strapped around his waist, cowboy-like, but it is foolish to 
believe that he went unarmed. Will Chisum disposes of this 
persisting contention quite emphatically : 


I never saw him buckle a gun on, but carried it in a holster, 
buekled to the right side of his saddle horn. I never saw him 
shoot at anything.!6 


Actually, the cattle king’s life was rarely in danger, for some 
employee or friend always traveled with him, particularly 
through unsettled areas. 

Chisum, in later years, never rode the “circle,” the prac- 
tice of dropping off crews at designated points during 
roundup season; he was ever on hand, however, to watch the 
marking and branding activities that annually transpired 
near his headquarters below Roswell. Mounted on a roan 
horse, called Old Steady, and carrying binoculars, he was a 
familiar sight, riding around inspecting and, at times, com- 


menting on the operations. On spotting a mistake involving 
his livestock, Chisum would chide and admonish the respon- 
sible crew in some humorous or inoffensive manner.'* 

The handling of stock was not only a devoted vocation 
but a serious undertaking to Chisum, who knew its every 
phase. Charles Goodnight, with whom he was associated for 
three years, once remarked: 


No one had any advantage of him as an old-fashioned cowman, 
and he was the best counter I ever saw. He could count three 
grades of cattle at once, and count them thoroughly even if 
they were going in a trot.18§ 


15. Tape No. 8; WC to HPH, February 15, March 22, 1954. 

16. WC to HPH, March 22, 1954. 

17. Ibid., February 1, 15, 1954; Tape No. 5. James E. Haley, George W. Littlefield, 
Texan. (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1943), pp. 151-2. Haley relates a 
humorous incident involving Chisum that he heard from C. D. Bonney on March 6, 
19387. At one roundup, the cattleman saw an LFD brand put on a calf whose mother 
bore the Chisum U brand. According to Bonney, Chisum rode up to Phelps White, in 
charge of branding, said the calf had bawled to its mother of the mistake, then added, 
“... L wish you'd be a little careful hereafter.” 

18. John M. Hunter (ed.). The Trail Drivers of Texas. (Nashville: Cokesbury 
Press, 1925), p. 952. This compendium includes an article by Charles Goodnight, who 
was associated with Chisum during the period, 1868-71. 
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Further corroboration of the Pecos rancher’s “cow sense” is 
drawn from the account of an incident which occurred dur- 
ing the early 1870’s, when the bulk of his stock was being 
trailed from West Texas to a new range on the Pecos River 
in New Mexico. During one of the drives, it came to his atten- 
tion that a herd following his was having recurrent stam- 
pedes ; he rode back to investigate, after bedding his animals 
down one evening. A. B. (Sug) Robertson, a cattle inspector 
at the time, accompanied him. Upon reaching the herd, they 
requested and received permission to ride out through the 
animals. Within twenty minutes, according to Robertson, 
Chisum had located the trouble. It was: 


...a steer with extremely wide and crooked horns, with one 
eye, and narrow between the eyes. Mr. Chisum ordered that 
the steer be cut out, driven down the river and killed .. . there 
were no more stampedes on that trip.!9 


In summary, John Chisum, by the early 1870’s, was a 
recognized, successful, open range cattle entrepreneur. By 
pall, he was regarded as a shrewd businessman, honest yet 
» quick to exploit the main chance. He exercised stringent de- 
fensive and punitive measures when necessary to protect 
his vast, drifting herds that monopolized an extensive strip 
of federal domain. He was singular and shadowy in character, 
but in personality and manner an extrovert in the fullest 
sense. He was plain, unpretentious and well-liked by his 
employees. He headed what was perhaps the largest ranch of 
his day. 

Unlike many early day cowmen whose youth was spent 
on the frontier handling stock, Chisum did not begin ranch- 
ing until about the age of thirty, and then on a partnership 
basis. The first thirteen years of his life were spent in West- 
ern Tennessee on his grandfather’s extensive plantation, 
where his parents, Claiborne and Lucy Chisum, had resided 
since his birth on August 16, 1824. Undoubtedly, a part of his 
pre-adolescent observations centered around the manage- 
ment of land, slaves and livestock. Family tradition has it 


National Livestock Historical Association, 1904), pp. 502-3. Recollections by Robertson 
are included in this volume. 
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that he was nicknamed “Cow John” as a boy because of his 
interest in cattle.?° 


In the fall of 1837, the Claiborne Chisums settled within 
the limits of present-day Paris, Texas, and subsequently be- 
came prominent members of that growing community. As 
there is no record of his attending school, John Chisum prob- 
ably helped his father with farming or did odd jobs around 
town until his majority.*' At the age of twenty-seven, though, 
he was still undecided about his future. In a letter dated 
September 29, 1851, to a relative in Tennessee, he wrote: 
“T am selling groceries in Paris for M. M. Grant, but I can’t 
tell what I will do next year.” ? 

In August 1852, Chisum was sworn in as County Clerk 
of Lamar County, and in addition to regular duties during 
the next two years he began speculating on a modest scale 
in real estate in the neighboring counties.** By the spring of 
1854, he had made the acquaintance of Stephen K. Fowler, 
an Easterner interested in ranching possibilities in Texas. 
They formed a partnership and agreed to a ten year contract. 
Fowler advanced six thousand dollars to purchase cattle. By 


20. Major James Chisum, John’s grandfather and a state senator, 1821-3, in 
Tennessee, died intestate. His will, probated in April 1835, indicated he owned seventeen 
slaves, a lumber mill, several farms, and an extensive plantation. See “Inventory and 
Account Sales of the Property of Maj. James Chisum and return to April Term, 1835,” 
in Settlements and Wills, Book I, pp. 389-91, Hardeman County (Bolivar), Tennessee. 
Mrs. C. L. Taylor, a descendant of the Chisums, states that John was born “.. . about 
1% miles west of Cloverport,” which is north of Bolivar, Tennessee. Mrs. C. L. Taylor 
to HPH, February 16, 1954. Mrs. J. M. Pipkin, a second cousin to John Chisum, wrote 
of his early boyhood, the nickname, his visits to Tennessee, and in general had collected 
quite a bit of Chisum genealogy prior to her death. Mrs. J. M. Pipkin to Roy W. Black, 
October 17, 1939, in personal files of Roy W. Black, Bolivar, Tennessee. 

21. The Claiborne Chisums settled in what is now Lamar County, Texas, on 
September 28, 1837. See Abstract No. 176, Certificate No. 91, 7-14-45, Patent No. 351, 
Vol. I, Lamar 2nd Class, File No. 38, in General Land Office, Austin, Texas. Further 
corroboration of 1837 as year of arrival is from MVD to HPH, March 27, 1954. Miss 
Daniel states that she has seen a Powers of Attorney which was executed by Claiborne 
to Pitser Miller, a lawyer and friend in Bolivar, Tennessee, and dated in 1837. In 1850, 
Claiborne was listed by the census enumerator as owning 3480 acres, valued at $5280, 
livestock, valued at $1465, and great quantities of forage. See Lamar County, Texas, in 
the Seventh Census: 1850. Microfilm copy in State Archives, Austin. In the Paris Daily 
Press (Paris, Texas), September 16, 1878, Ed Gibbons, an early settler in Paris, re- 
called that he and John Chisum helped construct the first court house in Lamar County 
in 1847. 

22. John S. Chisum to James Vernon, September 29, 1851. In the personal files of 
Roy W. Black, Bolivar, Tennessee. 

23. Chisum’s election was announced in The Standard (Clarksville, Texas), on 
August 14, 1852. For references to land speculations, see Deed Book G, p. 540, Lamar 
County, Paris, Texas. 
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the end of the year, Chisum had acquired twelve hundred 
head of scrub stock in Lamar and Colorado counties and 
located them in Denton County, north of present-day Fort 
Worth. In the spring of 1855, he applied for a patent to a tract 
in the extreme northwestern corner of that County, which 
contemporaries regarded as primarily a stock area in those 
days.** 

This location, then on the western frontier of Texas, was 
an ideal ranching situation—good grass, abundant water, 
and few settlers. The Indian menace had been quieted by the 
United States Army, which had settled all renegades in that 
region on a reservation at Fort Sill, in the Indian Territory. 
The Fowler-Chisum herds increased, and in the 1860 Census 
the former public servant valued his share of the livestock at 
$50,000.75 

When Texas seceded from the Union and joined the Con- 
federacy in the spring of 1861, Chisum was exempt from 
service and designated a beef supplier to troops in the Trans- 
Mississippi Department. In the months that followed, ranch- 
ing became precarious, particularly on the frontier. This is 
readily inferred from a letter Chisum wrote James Waide 
on March 7, 1862. After commenting at length on the condi- 
tion of the latter’s cattle, which he had agreed to tend, the 
Denton rancher tersely pointed up his circumstances: 


I got back from Vicksburg a few days since. I find the Prairies 
all burnt off and we have had no rain hear since last spring. 
... All my hands are gon, all my horses are gon. I am left be- 
hind in charge of 6 other stocks besides own. . . .76 


Horse losses to Indian marauders, loosed when Fort Sill was 
evacuated at the outbreak of hostilities, further complicated 


24. Information regarding the Chisum-Fowler partnership: Edward F. Bates, His- 
tory and Reminiscences of Denton County. (Denton, Texas: McNitzky Printing Com- 
pany, 1918), p. 305. Bates came to Denton County in 1851. Cox, Historical and 
Biographical Record, p. 300. The Standard, May 5, 1855. The Chisum patent, which 
states that he settled in Denton County in February 1855, is recorded in the General 
Land Office, Austin. See Abstract No. 278, Pre-emption Certificate No. 156, 3-16-59, 
Patent No. 39, Vol. 24, Fannin 3rd Class, File No. 2396. 

25. Cox, Historical and Biographical Record, p. 300; Denton County, Texas, in the 
Eighth Census: 1860. Microfilm Copy in State Archives, Austin, Texas. 

26. John S. Chisum to James Waide, March 7, 1862. In the personal files of Joe D. 
Waide, Denton, Texas. 
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Chisum’s operations and obligations. He soon cast about for 
a new range. 

In November 1863, about fifteen hundred head of cattle 
were located by Chisum cowboys near the confluence of the 
Concho and Colorado Rivers in West Texas. M. C. Smith, Sr., 
who participated in this drive, later wrote: 


Chisum selected a place for his ranch buildings in a monte of 
pecan trees. ... We began building log huts and pens. Jim 
Spoon, John McGee, Bob Johnson, Henry Settles, Fitzgerial, 
Felix McCittric and myself were left to improve the ranch; 
the other hands going back to Denton County. Ours was the 
outside ranch; our nearest neighbor was twenty-five miles 
East... .27 


With the capture of the Mississippi and its adjacent areas 
by the Federals, Chisum’s beef obligations to the Confederacy 
quickly dwindled. Trailing of stock cattle west to the Concho 
range increased, so that by the end of the War the bulk of 
his herds had been located in what is today the southern part 
of Coleman County. New markets opened to the west, and 
during 1865-6, cattle buyers and drovers trailed herds from 
the ranges of Chisum and others in West Texas to var- 
ious military and Indian reservations in New Mexico and 
Arizona.”* 

By this time, the former Denton rancher had originated 
distinctive and ingenious markings for his livestock. His 
brand, generally called the “Long Rail,” was a single line 
burned from shoulder to hip on the left flank of his stock. 
One end of a straight metal rod was bent into a half circle 
and heated to “run” this mark. Alterations were easy but 
readily discernible. Executed in conjunction with this brand 
was Chisum’s indelible mark on the cattle industry, the 
“Jinglebob” earmark. Will Chisum explains its uniqueness 
and practicability by saying: “When the hair was long it 
was sometimes almost impossible to see a brand, but almost 


27. Sidney W. Smith, From the Cow Camp to the Pulpit. (Cincinnati: The Chris- 
tian Lead Corporation, 1927), p. 89. Included as a separate chapter in this book are 
the personal recollections of Matt C. Smith, Sr., a forebear of the author. They concern 
his period of association with John Chisum, a relative, during the 1860's. 

28. Cox, Historical and Biographical Record, p. 300. Partnership dissolution men- 
tioned. For allusions to Patterson, see Smith, Cow Camp, pp. 102-17. 
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a blind man could see this mark.””® Jack Potter, a cowboy 

on the Pecos during the early 1880’s, succinctly points up 

the correct procedure in effecting the Jinglebob as follows: 
Catch the calf by the ear and stick the knife into the lower part 
next to the root ... then start a short up slope bringing the 
knife blade out on the top side of the ear and about half way 


between the root of the ear and the end. This will let 2/3rds of 
the ear drop down and swing around just like earrings. . . 3° 


Nearly a thousand head of beeves bearing these markings 
reached Bosque Grande, a cattle exchange point on the east 
bank of the Pecos River, thirty-five miles north of present- 
day Roswell, New Mexico, in August 1867. Ostensibly driven 
for quick sale to government contractors in or near Fort 
Sumner, this herd was the first that John Chisum personally 
accompanied from his West Texas range to the neighboring 
Territory. Throughout the fall and winter as the cattle were 
disposed of to interested parties, he surveyed the possibilities 
of the Pecos country for stock ranching. Before his trail out- 
fit left Bosque Grande the following spring, Chisum entered 
into a verbal agreement with Charles Goodnight, a Texas 
drover who had found a lucrative market at Fort Sumner 
two years previous. As many cattle as possible were to be 
delivered by Chisum herders to Bosque Grande. Goodnight’s 
trail outfits would then take charge and drive them north to 
points of sale in Colorado, Kansas and elsewhere. In a matter 
of months, these operations were begun and successfully con- 
tinued until 1871, when the so-called partnership ended, as 
Chisum was planning to locate permanently in New Mexico. 
At the close of the following year, an estimated twenty thou- 
sand head of Jinglebob stock cattle were grazing the banks 
of the Pecos south of Bosque Grande. This site had been ac- 
quired by Chisum from James Patterson as the seat of 
operations for his new and greater cattle empire. Pitzer M. 
Chisum, a younger brother, was placed in charge of the range 
activities. Rail cattle multiplied rapidly in the new pastures 
and quickly found markets, locally and otherwise. However, 


29. WC to Maurice G. Fulton, April 4, 1940, in files of Chaves County Historical 
Society, Roswell, New Mexico; and WC to HPH, April 9, 1964. 

80. Jack Potter, Lead Steer and Other Tales. (Clayton, New Mexico: Leader 
Press, 1939), p. 86. Potter’s association with the Chisums and their ranch began in 18865. 
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it was soon realized that a location to the south, near the 
confluence of the Hondo and Pecos Rivers, might be more 
desirable. So, during the spring of 1875, the ranch head- 
quarters was again moved.*! 

The previous December, Chisum had traded James Pat- 
terson twenty-four hundred head of cattle for forty acres 
and improvements on South Spring River, a large artesian 
stream which headed about five miles south of Roswell and 
flowed five miles due east to the Pecos. The principal adobe 
structure on this tract was situated on the south bank of 
South Spring River, about a mile east of its head. Commonly 
referred to as the “Square House,” it consisted of eight small 
rooms surrounding a patio, which measured about twenty 
feet square. Its only entrance was through a roofed-over 
passage in the center of the west wall, to which was attached 
the only corral in the vicinity. Surrounding the establishment 
in every direction was an undulating wasteland, dotted here 
and there with small clumps of straggling bushes, indicating 
living streams of water. For Chisum’s purposes the new head- 
quarters site was ideal.*” 


Jinglebob herds, by 1875, numbered about 80,000 head. 
Although natural increase had been and continued to be 
tremendous, this stock build-up had resulted, in the main, 
from Chisum’s inability to round up and trail cattle regularly. 
His horse herds had repeatedly suffered crippling blows from 
bands of predatory Indians.** New reservation policies and 


31. Cox, Historical and Biographical Record, p. 301, 365; Prose and Poetry, p. 479; 
E. A. Cahoon Notes, published in the Roswell Record, October 7, 1937. Regarding these 
Notes, C. F. Ward, in the same issue, explained: “The source of these is not known, 
but they are in the handwriting of Mr. E. A. Cahoon, who evidently obtained them from 
a source reliable enough to make him feel they were worth preserving.” For informa- 
tion on the Chisum-Goodnight arrangements: Hunter, Trail Drivers, pp. 951-2; Henry 
W. Strong, My Frontier Days and Indian Fights on the Plains of Texas. (n.p., circa 
1926), p. 10. Strong recounts his association with the Chisums and their activities in 
Denton and Coleman Counties in Texas during the period 1860-70. He also includes a 
letter from Goodnight, dated December 21, 1925, regarding the Chisum cattle 
arrangement. 

32. Deed executed by James Patterson to John Chisum, December 15, 1874, was 
published in the Roswell Record on October 7, 1937. Description of the new headquarters 
is from WC to HPH, January 21, March 22, April 9, and May 24, 1954. 

33. Estimate is noted in Santa Fe New Mexican, November 23, 1875. Mesilla News 
(Mesilla, New Mexico), July 25, 1874, gives a good idea of the Indian inroads on the 
Chisums. Also see Pitcher (sic) M. Chisum’s claim, No. 8801, filed December 24, 1892; 
and James Chisum’s claim, No. 5388, filed originally on October 29, 1891, in the United 
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the activities of the United States Cavalry had, by late 1874, 
arrested these depredations, however. So by the time the 
Jinglebob began operating from South Spring, its range 
claim was relatively safe. Rail cattle soon began pacing 
already well-marked trails. West along the Hondo, which 
paralleled South Spring River five miles to the north, drove 
the Chisum outfits for nearly sixty miles. Then they turned 
slightly southwest and followed the Ruidoso up and through 
the White Mountains. Still angling south of west, the route 
skirted the southern extremity of the White Sands until the 
formidable Organ Mountains reared into sight. Up their 
southeastern slope crawled the herd to San Augustine Pass, 
thence down the western side it snaked to a vast plain, with 
the Rio Grande in the distance. Fording the river below 
present-day Las Cruces, men and animals headed almost due 
west through Cook’s Canyon and by Stein’s Peak to the beef 
markets in Arizona. Chisum dispatched more than ten thou- 
sand head over this route in 1875, in addition to the twenty 
thousand his herders walked north to Colorado, Kansas and 
Missouri.** 

Sometime during the fall of 1875, probably November, 
John Chisum transferred the majority of his stock holdings 
on the Pecos to Hunter, Evans and Company, a prominent 
beef commission concern in Saint Louis. Public announce- 
ment of the transaction was made by the Pueblo Colorado 
Chieftain on December 3: 


The ranch of John S. Chisum, of Bosque Grande, New Mexico, 
was sold to Col R. D. Hunter of St. Louis, the other day for 
$219,000, one half cash down. Col Hunter . .. will engage more 
extensively than Mr. Chisum in the breeding business. 


This move by the Pecos cattleman, at the height of his pros- 
perity, seems paradoxical. However, several probable reasons 
can be inferred from a consideration of the nature and future 


States Court of Claims, Washington. No. 8801 for $41,165 was dismissed by defendant's 
motions on December 10, 1906; and No. 5388 for $143,955 was settled on February 16, 
1903, by payment of $24,755. 

34. For a description of Chisum’s western route: Hunter, Trail Drivers, pp. 976-86 ; 
Dallas Semi-Weekly Farm News, March 20, 1930; Mesilla Valley Independent (Mesilla, 
New Mexico), September 1, 1877. For number of cattle driven in 1875, see Colorado 
Chieftain (Pueblo), December 3, 1875. 
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of his ranching situation at this juncture. In the most basic 
sense, this stock reduction was practical and inevitable. Then 
too, ranchers and homesteaders were trickling in and settling 
near or within his range claim. This meant restricted pastur- 
age. Lastly, Chisum had by no means ignored the obvious 
market trend toward graded, quality beef, and by the sale 
of a majority of his stock probably anticipated an early move 
toward the build-up of a small select herd. 

At the outset, it was understood by all parties concerned 
that the assigned cattle would remain temporarily on the 
Pecos, titularly in Chisum’s charge; removal was to be piece- 
meal and according to orders from the new owners. Compar- 
ing calf crops to probable annual government commitments 
to Hunter, Evans and Company, or any of its members, it 
was quickly realized that this transfer would require several 
years for consummation. 

The problem that waxed more bitter with the passing 
years concerned the settlement of small ranchers within 
Chisum’s range south of the Hondo. Inevitably, cattle belong- 
ing to these newcomers naturally drifted into the vast herds 
of the Jinglebob, and soon the cattleman was being accused 
of driving off the nestor’s stock with his deliveries. He coun- 
tered by pointing out their invasion of his pastures and the 
impossibility of keeping small bunches of animals separated 
from his cattle; he added that certain inroads had been made 
on his cattle also. Both arguments were valid. The cattle 
king, however, knew his control, by right of occupation, was 
slipping away, but felt compelled to assert himself, pending 
the fulfillment of the Hunter agreement. 

During the late fall and early winter of 1876, reports of 
stock losses on the Jinglebob became more frequent. Chisum 
range and line riders were alerted and cautioned accordingly. 
Particularly did the situation worsen in the vicinity of Seven 
Rivers, a cowboy trading point on the Pecos, some sixty 
miles south of South Spring. Also about this time, Chisum 
learned that obvious alterations of his Rail brand were ap- 
pearing in the small droves of beeves periodically turned in 
by local contractors at Fort Stanton, a cavalry post located 
about seventy miles west of the ranch. Such unrecorded mark- 
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ings as the “pitchfork,” the “lazy P attached to a rail,” and 
the “pigpen,” were noted at the military slaughter pens.* 
Upon being shown the last named brand, Chisum is said to 
have sternly remarked: “When they get to using my rail to 
build a pigpen, it is time for me to squeal.” ** Especially sus- 
pect were the activities of James J. Dolan who was operating 
a cow camp at Seven Rivers and held the local beef com- 
mitment. The irritated cattleman quite openly but vainly 
aimed complaints, then threats, not only to Dolan but also to 
Lawrence G. Murphy, head of the Murphy-Dolan store at 
Lincoln, the county seat of Lincoln, which was about tea 
miles east of Stanton. 

Murphy’s record in Lincoln County had been far from 
exemplary. At the close of the Civil War, he, as many others 
who were mustered out of the service at Fort Stanton, saw 
lucrative business opportunities in the locale. Together with 
Emil Fritz, a fellow soldier, he petitioned for and received 
appointment as civilian sutler at the Fort. In 1873, subse- 
quent to their dismissal for intimidating agents at the nearby 
Mescalero Indian Reservation, the pair opened a general store 
at Lincoln; soon they enjoyed a monopoly over the trade in 
the County. 


At Fritz’s demise, during the summer of 1874, Dolan, 
also a soldier-turned-rancher, joined Murphy in perpetuating 
the business. Within two years they were dominating the 
local Indian affairs, having found a willing ear when Fred 
C. Godfroy assumed charge of the Mescaleros on July 1, 1876. 


85. Pat F. Garrett, The Authentic Life of Billy the Kid. (ed. by Maurice G. Ful- 
ton) (New York: McMillan Company, 1927), pp. 51-3. Views on the causes for dis- 
sension among ranchers along the Pecos River in New Mexico in the early 1870's differ, 
but those advanced by Garrett, Sheriff of Lincoln County, 1881-8, seem the most generally 
accepted. This book, written in collaboration with Marshall A. Upson, a contemporary 
itinerant newspaperman in the Territory, was first published in 1882. Other opinions 
appear in the Roswell Record, April 29, 1892, to the effect that the feud between Chisum 
and all other ranchers combined, “. . . grew out of contested rights to grass-ranges and 
water-rights.”” In the Roswell Record, October 7, 1937, J. B. Matthews, an early Lincoln 
County resident, intimates that Chisum became enraged when his competitors underbid 
him. A simple, yet highly enlightening summary of cattle thieving in the Seven Rivers 
locale in 1877 is found in a fragment of a letter accompanying “Statements by the Kid 
[William H. Bonney] made Sunday Night, March 23rd,” 1879 at Lincoln to Governor 
Lew Wallace. In the Lew Wallace Collection, Indiana Historical Society, Indianapolis. 

36. George W. Coe, Frontier Fighter. (New York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1934), p. 98. Coe settled on Ruidoso Creek, southeast of Lincoln, in the middle 1870's 
and was sympathetic toward the Chisum interests. 
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Through the agent’s patronage, J. J. Dolan & Company came 
into being and consistently received the local Indian beef and 
flour contract for the next few years. The power Murphy and 
Dolan wielded was later explained at length in an official 
report by Frank W. Angel, a government investigator who 
visited Lincoln County during the later spring of 1878. In 
part it said: 


L. G. Murphy & Co. had the monopoly of all business in the 
county—they controlled government contracts and used their 
power to oppress and grind out all they could from the farmers 
and force those who were opposed to leave the county.37 


Murphy, however, was only the local manipulator of favors; 
a more powerful interest was involved. 

Thomas B. Catron, Attorney General of New Mexico, 
President of the First National Bank at Santa Fe, and 
rancher and land speculator, dictated activities in Lincoln 
County. The Murphy-Dolan store, its stock of merchandise, 
and a cattle ranch thirty miles west of the county seat were 
all under heavy mortgage to him.** To oversee these interests, 
he sent Edgar A. W2iz, a brother-in-law, to Lincoln in 1877. 
Years later, Walz wrote: 


Mr. Catron... had given me a powers of attorney and full 
authority to conduct the business of Dolan ... Murphy organ- 
ization. The instructions included about 2000 head of cattle 
scattered over many square miles of territory along the Pecos 
River in New Mexico and Texas. Mixed with these was a much 
larger lot belonging to Mr. Chisum... .3® 


Chisum had been confronted by Catron in court on various 
occasions, the lawyer as prosecuting attorney as a rule. And 


87. For an excellent review of Murphy's activities, see Frank D. Reeve, “The 
Federal Indian Policy,” New Mezico Historical Review, XIII (July 1938), pp. 261-313. 
George Taylor to Rutherford B. Hayes, April 4, 1879, in Hayes Memorial Library, Fre- 
mont, Ohio. “Report on the Death of John H. Tunstall by Frank W. Angel, Special 
Agent, 1878,” in File No. 44-4-8, Record Group 60, Department of Justice Records, 
National Archives, Washington, D. C. 

88. For a survey of Catron’s position of influence in New Mexico at this time, see: 
Garrett, Authentic Life, p. 112, Note A; Las Vegas Gazette (Las Vegas, New Mexico), 
November 11, 1882; Charles A. Siringo, A Texas Cowboy. (New York: William Sloan 
Associates, Inc., 1950), pp. 141-2. This book was originally published by: Chicago: M. 
Umbdenstock & Co., Publishers, 1885. William F. Keleher, The Fabulous Frontier. 
(Santa Fe: The Rydal Press, 1945), p. 102. 

39. Edgar A. Walz, “Retrospection,”” MSS. Copy in the Library of the Museum 
of New Mexico, Santa Fe. 
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it is generally believed that his personal aim was to cripple 
the cattleman’s prestige and therefore endanger his range 
claim, so as to occupy parts of it to his advantage.*® By the 
middle 1870’s, however, Catron found himself on the de- 
fensive in Lincoln County, for Chisum’s influence by that 
time had been bolstered and amplified by new business ties. 

Alexander A. McSween and his wife settled in Lincoln 
during the spring of 1875. They were from the East and in 
search of relief for McSween’s asthma and a promising loca- 
tion to begin the practice of law. Bringing a touch of refine- 
ment and notoriety to the adobe hamlet on the Hondo, the 
couple were soon integrated into frontier life. The attorney 
in a matter of months found himself busy with legal cases, 
civil in the main. Murphy, Dolan, Chisum, and many others 
retained him as the need arose to draw up papers, collect 
debts, and act as counsel in court.*! 

While in Santa Fe on business in the late fall of 1876, 
McSween made the acquaintance of John H. Tunstall, a 
wealthy young Englishman interested in ranching, and sug- 
gested that he visit Lincoln County.*? Tunstall was by no 
means unaware of the potentialities of the lower Pecos coun- 
try or the operations of its largest ranch. The preceding June, 
while stopping temporarily at a sheep baron’s ranch at La- 
guna, California, he had written his parents in England to 
the effect: 


Now I want you to look at the southeastern corner of the Map 
of New Mexico and you will see a spot on the Pecos river, 
marked Chisum’s ranche. This man Chisum started raising 
cattle without a rod of land 15 years ago... .43 


Tunstall settled in Lincoln during the early spring of 
1877, temporarily taking lodgings with the McSweens; sub- 


40. Mesilla News, June 10, 24, 1876. Mention of Chisum under arraignment. 

41. For information regarding McSween, see Emerson Hough, The Story of the 
Outlaw. (New York: Grosset and Dunlap, 1905), p. 203. Hough, as a young lawyer, 
came to Lincoln County in 1883 and became interested in its history and personalities. 
Roswell Record, October 7, 1937. A. McCabe to Johnny Brown, November 24, 1875, in 
the Chaves County Historical Society, Roswell. McCabe, Chisum’s bookkeeper at Bosque 
Grande, wrote that McSween was under hire at the time by the cattleman to collect 
many small and scattered debts. 

42. Roswell Record, October 7, 1937. 
43. Excerpt from letter, John H. Tunstall to John P. and Emily Tunstall, June 24, 
1876, in Chaves County Historical Society. 
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sequently he was introduced to Chisum. Probably at the ad- 
vice of both the attorney and the cattleman, he filed on 2300 
acres which lay along the Feliz River, thirty miles southeast 
of town. In the months that followed, four hundred head of 
cattle, obtained by McSween at a sheriff’s sale, were located 
on this claim; a horse ranch was put into operation several 
miles to the west.** The wealthy Tunstall, however, soon 
launched another venture which once in operation drew open 
hostility from Murphy and Dolan. 

A combination general store and bank was erected on Mc- 
Sween’s property, several yards east of his residence. Con- 
struction was well under way by early summer, and Tunstall 
left on a trip east to purchase goods for the concern, which 
was due to open in October.** The Lincoln County Bank began 
operating in August, for the Mesilla Independent, on the 25th, 
briefly commented : 


We had heard that something of the kind was contemplated, 
but this is the first intimation we have received that the Bank 
was really in existence. We are informed that John S. Chisum 
and A. A. McSween are the principal managers. 


More specifically, Chisum was president, Tunstall, vice presi- 
dent, and McSween, the secretary-treasurer. 

The Englishman returned to Lincoln early in October, 
much distressed over reported losses to his horse herd. A day 
or two following his arrival, he loaded a wagon with goods 
that Chisum had ordered for his commissary and headed east 
along the Hondo. Before reaching South Spring, he met 
Sheriff Brady’s posse with several thieves in custody and was 
relieved to learn that his stock had been found. After unload- 
ing the consignment at the Jinglebob headquarters, Tunstall 
rode north to Bosque Grande, where Chisum was staying. It 
is certain they discussed the growing tension which their 


44. Maurice G. Fulton interview with HPH, November 26, 1954. Colonel Fulton, 
a retired member of the faculty at New Mexico Military Institute, Roswell, has delved 
into the history of southeastern New Mexico for nearly thirty years and helped many 
old-timers in that region prepare their recollections for publication. He is intimately 
acquainted with Chisum history and legend and for all practical purposes is a veritable 
mine of information. He has corresponded with the Tunstall family in England for many 
years and has collected quite a bit of Tunstall data that is pertinent to Lincoln County. 

45. Ibid. 
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moves to offset the Murphy-Dolan control of the County had 
caused, but it is unknown whether a definite course of action 
was agreed upon against rustling.*® 

Stock thievery in Lincoln County, which at that time in- 
cluded practically all of southeastern New Mexico, had been 
on the increase for several years. Ready markets had not 
only been developed to the south along the Mexican border, 
but also, to a lesser degree, locally. Especially had cattle 
operations in the Seven Rivers area by men under hire to 
James Dolan been the object of suspicion. But a lack of con- 
crete evidence concerning outright theft precluded any 
arresting action, so the situation continued nebulous. Seem- 
ingly, however, it was a forecast of something portentous. 


A Hectic Year 


1877 was the most demanding year of Chisum’s ranching 
career. Early in the spring, his range crews and trail outfits 
were set in motion by the receipt of large stock orders from 
Robert D. Hunter, his assignee and member of the firm, 
Hunter, Evans and Company, of Kansas City. Concurrent 
with these operations, however, clouds of suspicion and ten- 
sion, generated by a startling increase in the theft of Rail 
cattle, quickly settled over the southern cow camps of the 
Jinglebob. In this atmosphere flared a chain of events that 
almost precipitated a range war. 

For some time, the Seven Rivers region, by its proximity 
to Chisum’s winter ranges and the nature and questionable 
activities of some of its population, had been a source of 
annoyance to the cattle king. Yet, from time to time and be- 
cause of need, he temporarily employed many of the residents 
of that locale. Several were known to have been on the Jingle- 
bob payroll during the winter of 1876-77, when a rash of 
personal altercations, arising primarily from exchanges 
of insinuations regarding cattle rustling, resulted in two 
murders. 

Both affairs occurred on the range south of the South 

46. Ibid. For an interesting, yet somewhat unlikely account of the Chisum-Tunstall 


meeting see Max M. Coleman, “J. K. Millwee, Frontiersman,” Frontier Times, V 
(August 1928), pp. 222-4. 
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Spring headquarters, and in each case a foreman for the 
Chisum interests was killed. The first episode took place in 
January in the cow camps of Robert K. Wiley, a Texas stock- 
man who was wintering a herd ostensibly under consignment 
to Chisum, near present-day Carlsbad. Yopp, whose given 
name is unknown, was in charge of the cattle and over a 
period of weeks had developed a personal animosity toward 
Buck Powell, an employee from Seven Rivers. Feelings 
snapped one morning when the range boss, in rage, fired 
several wild shots at the sleeping herder. Powell awoke, 
seized a firearm, and in the exchange that followed killed his 
superior. The Santa Fe New Mexican, sympathetic to Seven 
Rivers, reported the incident on February 8 and added that 
Powell “... wanted to go some 150 miles (to Mesilla) and give 
himself up, but was persuaded not to.” 

On March 28, Richard Smith, a sometime Wiley foreman, 
was mortally wounded by James M. Highsaw. According to 
George Coe, a rancher near Lincoln at the time, Highsaw 
and several cowboys found a few gallons of freshly cut Jingle- 
bobs in a public corral one day. Approaching Smith, who was 
in the vicinity, they plied questions which by nature implied 
his guilt. Guns were drawn and when the smoke cleared the 
erstwhile foreman was found dead.' It is not definitely known 
that Smith was involved in stealing cattle or changing mark- 
ings, but reason for doubt as to his complete innocence arose 
when Powell and other suspect ranchers in the Seven Rivers 
region subsequently pressed hard for Highsaw’s arrest. As 
deaths on the far flung range of the Jinglebob were not un- 
common, Chisum made no move to indicate concern. How- 
ever, he undoubtedly felt that the recent incidents, both 
occurring in the same area and arising indirectly from argu- 
ments and accusations over the theft of his stock, reflected 
conditions that could not be long ignored. 


1. Mesilla Valley Independent (Mesilla, New Mexico), June 23, 1877. This issue 
carried a rather lengthy report by Deputy Sheriff Andrew Boyle, Seven Rivers, to 
Thomas B. Catron, United States Attorney, Mesilla, concerning the troubles along the 
lower Pecos during the spring of 1877. Bias is evident, but the facts, at face value, are 
reliable, that is, moves, dates of moves, and results. For a more popular version, see 
Coe, Frontier Fighter, pp. 98-9. Coe was a Chisum sympathizer, while Boyle definitely 
was not. 
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Two weeks later, on April 10, the situation worsened. 
Nath Underwood, a small rancher and subcontractor, upon 
receiving a beef order from James J. Dolan, set out with a 
group of riders from Seven Rivers for his cattle pens to the 
south. On the public road and near Wiley’s camp, they saw 
six Jinglebob cowboys appear in the distance, dismount and 
enter a dried-up ditch. Fearing ambush, the detail spurred 
their mounts, fired several volleys into the watercourse, then 
rode out of sight.2 When news of this encounter reached 
Chisum, he set about to legally contain or suppress what he 
considered a serious and immediate threat to his range 
operations. 

Within a few days he was en route west along the Hondo 
by buggy to obtain aid or counsel. At Fort Stanton, the cattle- 
man discussed his circumstances at length with Colonel 
George E. Purrington, the commanding officer. The soldier 
flatly refused to consider the employment of cavalry for puni- 
tive measures in Seven Rivers for such an act would be 
deemed for private protection and aggrandisement. Realizing 
further suggestions useless, Chisum returned east to Lincoln. 
Here, his case was presented to Sheriff William G. Brady, 
but again no action was forthcoming. Brady explained that 
Seven Rivers was in Dona Ana County and thus out of his 
jurisdiction. As appeals to appropriate authorities had 
proved futile, Chisum drove back to South Spring, undoubt- 
edly feeling bitter and predisposed to retributive action. 

About the middle of April, a Chisum trail outfit returned 
from Arizona bearing news of the death of another Jinglebob 
foreman, James Wall Lockhart. According to Walter L. Vail, 
a prominent rancher near Tucson who accompanied the 
drovers to purchase bulls along the Pecos, Lockhart had acci- 
dentally shot himself fatally while at a ranch some thirty-five 
miles south of Fort Grant, Arizona. Although the incident 
involved no malice, it served to further irritate Chisum’s 
nerves. Vail remained at South Spring more than a week, and 
in later years described at length his experiences on the 
ranch. Edward Vail wrote that his brother said: 


2. Boyle Report. 
8. Ibid. 
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... there was a regular war going on there between Chisum 
and the other factions. One day he was riding one of Chisum’s 
mules and unknowingly rode into the hostile camp; they held 
him up and were going to shoot him as a spy, when a man 
known as ‘Yankee Miller’ stepped out and said, ‘I know Vail, 
and all about him and what he is in this country for. I sold a 
herd of cattle to him in Arizona; he has nothing to do with this 
fight.* 


On April 20, John Chisum exploded into action. With 
Wiley and thirty heavily armed riders, he left his cow camps 
in the Carlsbad vicinity and headed north up the west bank 
of the Pecos. Ostensibly they were bound for the Hugh W. 
Beckwith ranch, where a sizable group of local cattlemen 
were reportedly gathering, bent on trouble. Skirting the few 
adobes of Seven Rivers, Chisum’s private army continued 
up the river several miles and soon were in sight of their 
walled objective. Jinglebob cowboys quickly drove off all the 
horses and mules within sight and then proceeded to obstruct 
the water supply flowing south to the ranchhouse. By late 
afternoon, the Beckwith residence was under virtual siege.°® 

The inmates of the citadel received a note from Chisum 
the next day. In short, he requested all women and children 


therein to leave. But according to a subsequent review of this 
episode, the reply was that: 


Mrs. Stafford, Miss Helen Beckwith, and two of Mr. Beckwith’s 
younger children were all the family who were present... they 
refused to leave the house as they would not trust themselves 
to Chisum’s men.® 


It also became known that Buck Powell and Charles W. Wool- 
sey had escaped the premises during the night and were on 
their way to the county seat at Mesilla, one hundred and fifty 
miles to the west, to secure warrants and aid to arrest the 
attack.’ 


On the third day of the investment, Chisum cowboys were 

4. Walter L. Vail to Edward Vail, March 24, 1877; and Edward Vail, “Remi- 
niscences,”’ in Arizona Pioneers’ Historical Society. For a newspaper account of Lock- 
hart’s death, see The Grant County Herald (Silver City, New Mexico), March 31, 1877. 

5. Boyle Report. 

6. Ibid. 

7. Ibid. 
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directed to advance on the walls. Rather hesitantly they 
moved forward, then stopped altogether. Men hired to herd 
cattle suddenly realized the imminency of death. A represent- 
ative from the Jinglebob interests was then sent under a flag 
of truce to the ranchhouse, and a parley with William A. 
Johnson, Beckwith’s son-in-law, was requested. Johnson 
answered that he was unable to act as spokesman for the 
others, for many were former Chisum employees who were 
due back wages, and that until all debts were cleared, nego- 
tiations were out of the question. Chisum did not press the 
discussion any further, undoubtedly knowing that any elab- 
oration of such neglect on his part might alienate those in 
his present hire. The ditch was cleared, all livestock returned 
and the Beckwith ranch evacuated. Chisum and Wiley headed 
south to superintend spring roundups.® 

Within two weeks, Andrew Boyle, a deputy sheriff at 
Seven Rivers, received several warrants from Powell, who 
demanded immediate service. On May 7, Boyle’s posse of four- 
teen men rode into Wiley’s camp, but found only Chisum, 
who was seriously ill with smallpox. Learning that the others 
had fled north to the security of the old fort-like adobe at 
South Spring, Boyle’s party quickly turned in pursuit. The 
deputy later wrote: 


On May 10, got to Chisum’s ranche. Wylie [sic], seeing we were 
there, sent out a man... with a note stating that there were 
men in there who did not want to fight... . I sent him an answer 
that we did not want to kill any person, that I had warrants to 
serve and I was going to serve them.® 


Mediation was suggested, and Wiley met Buck Powell and 
Robert W. Beckwith half way to the house. He told them that 
Chisum would issue the required checks if they, and others, 
would make out their claims. In conclusion, Boyle stated: 


... we all went down and saw Chisum, and Wylie got the checks 
and paid the men and I served the warrant on John S. Chisum 
and placed him under bond as he was still sick. . . .1° 

8. Ibid. 

9. Ibid. 

10. Ibid. Also see Arizona Star (Prescott), July 13, 1877. 
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Warrants covering five replevin suits, larceny, and riot- 
ing had been filed against the cattleman by Seven Rivers 
ranchers. However, by the time Powell returned much of the 
controversy had been settled, and all charges were either 
subsequently dropped or stricken from the docket.'! Seem- 
ingly, the “Pecos War” was over. 

On July 28, the Independent published a letter from Ash 
Upson, Postmaster at Roswell. In it, he reviewed the agri- 
cultural attempts undertaken locally during the previous 
spring, then added: 


. . everything has been very quiet in this vicinity—disgust- 
ingly, aggravatingly so. ... It is probable that he [Chisum] 
will drive over 10,000 head of cattle this year, and mark and 
brand near 20,000 head of calves. His principal, Col. R. D. 
Hunter, has already sent for and received about 3,000 head of 
select beef cattle, which are on their way to Kansas. The re- 
mainder will go to Arizona.... 


Rail cattle were already on the move west before the pub- 
lication of Upson’s correspondence. One herd reportedly 
forded the Rio Grande near the site of Fort Craig, some one 
hundred miles north of the usual cattle crossing above Me- 
silla. Chisum had changed its route “... upon learning that 
the organized band of thieves that infests ... [Dona Ana] 
county was lying in wait to plunder him.” !” 

The very nature of Lincoln County and its environs fos- 
tered the practice of rustling. Trail herds were on the move, 
Army installations undermanned, and no concerted civil 
authority could be maintained to pursue the predatory bands 
that indiscriminately swept along the Ruidoso, Pefiasco and 
Hondo. Cause and support for these escapades were laid bare 
by a letter published in the Independent that fall. In part, it 
explained : 


For a long time our country has been infested with a band of 
thieves, desperadoes and outlaws, who have openly defied the 
laws. ... Their enmity appears to have been directed against 


11. District Court Records, Dona Ana County, New Mexico (Las Cruces) indicate 
that Chisum was involved in the following suits: five replevin suits—Case Nos. 368-72; 
larceny—Case No. 449; and rioting—Case No. 448. This information was obtained in 
1926 by Maurice G. Fulton and is on file in the Chaves County Historical Society. 

12. Independent, July 21, 1877. 
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our largest tax payers, evidently for the purpose of alarming 
them into buying their safety ... when some uncommon atroc- 
ity would arouse public sentiment against them they would flee 
to Dona Ana County to rusticate, generally taking with them a 
drove of horses or herd of cattle from our citizens.13 


Such was the state of affairs when another herd was started 
west from the Hondo for Arizona early in August. 

Emory B. Peter, a Jinglebob employee for over fifteen 
years, was in charge of the drove, numbering about 2,350 
head. He had been directed to move the cattle over the regular 
route, that is through the outlaw infested county south of 
Lincoln. Trouble was expected, for a reliable correspondent 
had publicly cautioned: 


The ‘boys’ have boasted that they intend to capture Peters 
[sic] and herd if it takes 100 men to accomplish the job. The 
‘boys’ have gone so far as to sell these beeves at $10 per head in 
advance.14 


With the consignment under way, Chisum rode to Lincoln 
with George Hogg, a foreman, to spend Sunday, August 12, 
with the McSweens. 

Late Sunday evening, Frank Freeman and Charles 
Bowdre, small ranchers on the Ruidoso, rode into Lincoln and 


forced Jose Montana to open his saloon. In a matter of hours 
they were roaring drunk, staggering about town, and firing 
wildly into the houses. Approaching the McSween residence 
in the east end of town, the two men reloaded their weapons 
and shouted that if “... John S. Chisum or his corpse was not 
turned over to them, they would burn the d—d house down.”’® 
The inmates, including two women and five children, fied for 
shelter as the would-be assassins broke open a window and 
riddled furniture with bullets. Only when one of the attor- 
ney’s Mexican servants fired at Freeman did they leave the 
premises. 

In the meantime, Sheriff Brady had been notified of the 
disturbance. Hurrying into Lincoln from his farm outside 
of town, he obtained warrants from Justice of the Peace John 


14. Ibid., September 1, 1877. 
15. Ibid., August 18, September 8, 1877. 
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B. Wilson and deputized several men. Entering the Murphy- 
Dolan store, they quickly subdued and arrested the two 
drunken ranchers, who had sought temporary shelter there. 
Bowdre’s assessed five hundred dollar bond was posted and 
he was released. Freeman, some hours later, successfully 
escaped from the cavalry detail that had started him to Fort 
Stanton. His freedom, however, was short-lived. Several days 
later, a combined military and civil force cornered and killed 
him at Bowdre’s ranch."® 

Although not directed against stock thieves, this show of 
force did temporarily cause a shift in their activities. On 
August 18, the Independent addressed comment to Lincoln 
County and added: 


You have driven the Banditti from the Rio Pecos, I think; they 
number at least 20. There are five in one bunch prowling 
around Seven Rivers, and various other small parties of the 
same band are ranging up and down the country. They stole 
a bunch of horses from Black River two or three days ago. 
These men are threatening to kill Chisum wherever they can 
find him. 


Several days later, though, rustler’s threats were momen- 
tarily forgotten. Word reached Lincoln that the Peter trail 
outfit had suffered injury. 

Soon after the cattle passed Dowlin’s Mill in the Mes- 
calero Indian Reservation, that is about the 23rd, some of 
the herders were allowed to double back for a supply of whis- 
key. Several were drunk in a few hours. Johnny Ewer 
wounded himself seriously and was hurried north to Fort 
Stanton for medical attention. J. M. Franklin was shot in 
the back and killed instantly by Ramon Garcia, a fellow 
herder. The episode ended when: 


Some men from Mesilla rode up and discovered Franklin . . 
and seeing Geo. Hogg and others of the Chisum party ap- 
proaching, they held Ramon. ... He was bound and started for 
the guard-house at Stanton. ... he was started—well he hasn’t 
got there yet... . He is reputed to be half Comanche, and likely 
is hunting cows in the happy hunting grounds of his tribe. 
... Chisum is starting more men to join the herd.17 


16. Ibid. 
17. Ibid., September 8, 1877. 
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Newspaper articles concerning the cattleman’s activities 
generally drew little comment. However, much public senti- 
ment was stirred during the summer by the publication of 
Deputy Boyle’s report on the Beckwith affair. An attempt at 
rebuttal appeared in the Independent on September 22. Spe- 
cifically, this statement was composed and endorsed by 
representatives of the several Mormon families who had 
settled in the Roswell locale the preceding March. Appended 
was an affidavit by Heiskell Jones and Martin Sanchez, 
friends of Chisum’s for over nine years."® 

In refocusing the blame for the local unrest, the deposi- 
tion stated: 


This slander, we find, is being industriously circulated by 
Chisum’s enemies, most of whom are indebted to him for their 
substance, and are using these subtile means to prejudice 
public sentiment against him for no other reason than that he 
objects to their longer preying upon him, killing, driving off 
and selling his stock.19 


It then described the Mormons’ circumstances at locating 
near the confluence of the Hondo and Pecos. Chisum, it 
averred, cordially welcomed them, offered land along his ace- 
quia for planting, furnished provisions from his store, and 


provided assistance in erecting buildings. In conclusion, it 
reviewed recent moves in the Roswell area: 


No less than three farmers from Seven Rivers have taken up 
ranches here within the past three weeks, and a half dozen 
others, Americans, are negotiating for lands. Each and every 
one of them have either come at the solicitation of John 
Chisum, or have been encouraged by him to settle here, by 
offers of assistance.2° 


So far as is known, the cattleman issued no public comment 
regarding this lengthy retort. 

With fall roundups came a resurgence of stock theft in 
Southeastern New Mexico. Jinglebob trail herds again 
traveled with secure escorts, and scattered line and range 
riders were alerted. All strangers on horseback were re- 
Re Gatto 22, 1877. 


19. Ibid. 
20. Ibid. 
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garded with suspicion until proven friend or foe. Even the 
United States Mail gingerly avoided heavily armed groups, 
as evidenced by the following note which appeared in the 
Independent, at Mesilla, on October 6: 


The mail rider who left here for Silver City on Tuesday dis- 
covered some of Chisum’s men camped near the road, got an 
Indian scare on, run his mule down, and returned to town on 
foot Wednesday, bringing the mail with him. 


Two weeks later, a great deal of the apprehension was 
quieted. Jesse Evans, leader of the principal rustling element, 
was cornered with several of his band at the Beckwith ranch 
and taken into custody by Sheriff Brady’s posse. Horses stolen 
from John H. Tunstall and Pitzer Chisum were returned.*! 

One evening during the latter part of October and while 
riding with a cattle crew several miles above Roswell, Chisum 
met two strangers, Doctor Henry Hoyt and Hugh McCune. 
These young Midwesterners, looking for new fields and op- 
portunities, had been told in Santa Fe that the Jinglebob 
might employ them, That night in camp they broached the 
subject. To McCune’s inquiry regarding hire and letting 
cattle out on the shares, Chisum replied he was shorthanded, 
but had not made it a practice to farm out his stock. Then 
turning to the physician, the cattleman pointed to the north- 
east and said: “Doc, over yonder is the Panhandle of Texas, 
a big country, full of people, an epidemic of smallpox, and 
no doctor. There’s the place you’re looking for.’’” 

Later, as the fire burned low and the herders rolled into 
their blankets, the two young adventurers conferred and de- 
cided to follow Chisum’s advice. The next morning, Jinglebob 
cowboys loaded their wagon with fresh beef, ammunition and 
water, and with best wishes by all, the travelers disappeared 
north up the Pecos.** 


(To be continued) 


21. Ibid., October 27, 1877. 

22. Henry F. Hoyt, A Frontier Doctor. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1929), pp. 50-1. Excellent source material. Hoyt later became Surgeon General of the 
United States Army. 

23. Ibid. 





A SIDELIGHT ON THE TUNSTALL MURDER 
By FREDERICK W. NOLAN * 


The murder of John Tunstall, the English rancher and 
merchant, which was committed at about five thirty p.m. on 
February 18, 1878, some ten miles from the town of Lincoln, 
New Mexico Territory, brought to a boil a maelstrom of 
internecine strife which took nearly three and a half years 
to fully quell. There are still unsettled differences and con- 
troversies that arose as a direct result of the feud that fol- 
lowed, unsettled and bitter—and already, that strange, 
classic and futile conflict has been the target for many mil- 
lions of written words; not only about the Lincoln County 
War, as history named the feud, but also about the bloody 
young outlaw who wrote his name as William H. Bonney, 
and who they called “Billy the Kid.” 

It is this writer’s contention that the full story of the 
Lincoln County War has yet to be told; nevertheless, it is an 
unexplored tributary of the legend-river to which I now claim 
colonial rights—the story of the fight to get justice for Tun- 
stall and his impoverished family. 

Soon after the murder, Alexander McSween, Tunstall’s 
legal adviser and partner-to-be,' telegraphed to Tunstall’s 
parents in London the shocking news that John had been 
killed by cattle thieves.* There can be no possible doubt that 
the news came as a very great shock to Tunstall’s parents; 
they knew nothing of their son’s involvements with the 
Murphy-Dolan combine, and their backers, the Santa Fe 


* 95 Albion Street, New Brighton, Cheshire, England. 

1. Although it had been commonly accepted that McSween and Tunstall were 
partners, in actual fact they were not; the partnership was to have been consummated 
in May of 1878, and the lawyer had already drawn up the papers to this effect. Tun- 
stall had apparently given the administrators of the Fritz estate to think that he and 
McSween were actual partners as early as February 2, 1878, and it was on the strength 
of this, to all appearances, that the attachment against Tunstall’s property was made. 
However, McSween’s affidavit given to Judge Angel during his investigation states 
categorically that he and Tunstall were not to have become partners until May, 1878, 
so it can be readily seen that there was no actual legal ground for any posse to go to 
Tunstall’s ranch, much less pursue and kill him “trying to escape serving the writ of 
attachment.” 

2. This telegraphic communication was referred to in a personal letter to the 
writer dated February 2, 1954, from the late Colonel M. G. Fulton, of Roswell, N. M. 
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Ring. They were unaware that Tunstall was in any way in- 
volved in any legal matters at all, and John made no effort 
to disillusion them upon this score. He told them of his busi- 
ness transactions, of the money he eventually hoped to make; 
beyond this, he kept his affairs away from them. 

Hot on the heels of the telegraph to Tunstall’s parents, 
McSween wrote directly to Sir Edward Thornton, British 
Ambassador to the United States at Washington, D. C., and 
called attention to the murder of Tunstall, stating that ‘‘an 
impartial investigation of the circumstances which led to 
this foul murder” would show a “disgraceful state of affairs 
not only as regards the Territorial, but of the U. S. officials 
also.” 

He went on to state that he had ineffectually tried to have 
the murderers arrested, and had not put the warrants into 
the Sheriff’s hands because he believed the Sheriff was “‘in- 
directly connected with the murder.” He went on: “The 
public regard this as the most inexcusable murder that has 
ever taken place here, but unless you cause the matter to be 
looked into, I have but small hopes of the matter being prose- 
cuted.” He ended his letter (significantly) with the phrase, 
underlined, “‘In confidence.” 

The following day, Robert Widenmann, Tunstall’s closest 
friend in Lincoln, also addressed himself to Sir Edward. He 
too indicted the Sheriff, and detailed how Sheriff Brady had 
the men who went to arrest Tunstall’s murderers arrested 
themselves. “The murder can be proven beyond a doubt,” 
said Widenmann, “but the New Mexican Ring has so com- 
plete a control over all our institutions that I doubt whether 
justice will be given unless a stronger hand demands it.” He 
goes on to tell how the posse which killed Tunstall followed 
him “and three others’*® thirty miles, obviously having 
“agreed to kill us all.” Sir Edward Thornton covered these 
two letters with one of his own, addressed to the Earl of 
Derby. In it he seemed a little bewildered by the allegations 
contained in McSween’s and Widenmann’s letters; neverthe- 
less he says “I deemed it my duty to address... Mr. Evarts 


3. The three others referred to were employees on the Tunstall ranch—Dick Brewer, 
Tunstall’s foreman, and two ranch-hands, William Bonney and John Middleton. 
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... expressing the confidence that inquiries will be made into 
the matter, and measures taken for investigating the conduct 
of the Sheriff of Lincoln County, and for ensuring the arrest 
of the persons accused of the murder, and their being brought 
to trial.” 

Sir Edward’s note to Derby outlined in main the points 
originally mentioned by McSween and Widenmann; “if the 
above (statements) are true,” said Sir Edward, “it would 
appear that a most inexcusable murder has been committed, 
and that the sheriff . . . is impeding the course of justice.” 

In addition to writing to Sir Edward Thornton, Widen- 
mann wrote on March 26 to a San Francisco lawyer named 
Guy McLellan,‘ informing him of Tunstall’s death and asking 
him to “bear with the British Minister at Washington and 
the authorities to have the murder thoroughly investigated.” 
It is interesting to note that Widenmann wrote to McLellan 
because Tunstall carried upon his person a note requesting 
the lawyer be notified in the event of his, Tunstall’s, death. 
Tunstall knew he was on “the roster.” McLellan sent Widen- 
mann’s letter to Governor Axtell, and a scorching reply to 
the former’s allegations was printed in the Santa Fe New 
Mexican, acknowledged Ring journal. Axtell was, of course, 
in league with the forces that had destroyed Tunstall. Widen- 
mann also wrote a letter to Tunstall’s relatives in Victoria, 
B. C., where his father had a branch of his mercantile busi- 
ness run by his brother-in-law and an associate, J. H. 
Turner.® Turner at once telegraphed this brother-in-law, H. 
C. Beeton, who was at the time the letter arrived in Victoria, 
in the city of Milwaukee, Wisc., apprising him of his nephew’s 
murder and pressing him to go to Ottawa and lay the whole 
matter before the Attorney-General there. He also informed 
the Attorney-General in Victoria, who promised to commence 
telegraphing to headquarters with a view to bringing some 
pressure to bear on the U. S. Government “that the whole 


4. Original in collections of the late Colonel M. G. Fulton. Copy in possession of 
the writer. 

6. J. H. Turner was a business partner of Tunstall’s father in the Victoria, B. C., 
branch, which was called Turner, Beeton and Tunstall. J. H. Turner later became the 
Hon. J. H. Turner, British Columbia's first Provincial Prime Minister. The letter which 
Widenmann wrote to him and his reply are in possession of the Tunstall family; copies 
in possession of the writer. 
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matter might be thoroughly sifted.” Turner also sent to 
Widenmann the address of Tunstall’s father in London, so 
that Widenmann might write them more fully of John’s 
death. 

On March 2, McSween wrote the complete details of Tun- 
stall’s killing to Tunstall’s parents. The letter reached Lon- 
don about March 24, and plunged the Tunstall family, father, 
mother, and three sisters, into deep mourning.® 

Back in Lincoln, a newcomer took a hand in the battle; 
this was Montague R. Leverson, a naturalised Englishman 
who hailed from Douglass County, Colorado, and who was 
visiting Lincoln as the guest of McSween, with a view to 
establishing an “English colony” there, the Colorado climate 
not being suitable for them. On March 16, Leverson addressed 
himself to Sir Edward Thornton. Lincoln and its inhabitants 
were at this date seething over the conduct of Governor Ax- 
tell during his visits to Lincoln, and the proclamations’ he 
issued whilst there ; Leverson scathingly indicted Territorial. 
and the United States officials, and even the Governor him- 
self, enclosing with his letter what he considered proof of 
the Governor’s collusion, i.e., Axtell’s proclamation dated 
March 9, 1878, at Lincoln, in which the Governor stated 
categorically that the warrants issued against the killers of 
Tunstall were issued without proper authority; that Deputy 
U. S. Marshal Widenmann was not entitled so to be called, 
and that the military forces at Fort Stanton had been enrolled 
to assist civil officers in quelling the disturbances, “maintain- 
ing order and enforcing process.”’ Leverson also enclosed a 
copy of the Act under which Justice of the Peace Wilson had 
been appointed and a copy of the record by the County Com- 


6. McSween’s letter to the Tunstall family is still in their possession. The writer 
has read this letter but had no opportunity of copying it. 

7. The proclamations issued by Governor S. B. Axtell really set Lincoln in a fer- 
ment. The one in question, dated March 9, was a direct contradiction of an earlier 
proclamation, authorised by Axtell, to the effect that the County Commissioners were 
empowered, in the event of a vacancy arising through a death or resignation, to appoint 
a new J. P. J. P. John B. “Green” Wilson was appointed accordingly by the County 
Commissioners on February 14, 1877, to succeed J. H. Fairness, resigned, and was still 
acting in that capacity when he issued the warrants, on the verdict of the Coroner's 
Jury, against Tunstall’s murderers. When, eventually, the Murphy-Dolan faction got 
around to swearing out warrants against the ‘Regulators,’ they had them issued by 
a J. P. at Blazer's Mill! 
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missioners which concerned the appointment of Wilson as 
J. P. It was this evidence as much as any other that resulted 
six months later in the removal from office of Governor Ax- 
tell, and the appointment in his place of General Lew Wallace, 
famous for his novel “Ben Hur” and for his part in the story 
of “Billy the Kid.” Leverson urged that if enquiry was to be 
made, that Sir Edward ensure that an unbiased Englishman 
be appointed to the investigational Board, as there was, he 
said, “not a single U. S. officer in the Territory who is not a 
thief, an assassin, or the protector of thieves and assassins.” 
He knew these assertions were strong; that was why he en- 
closed the evidence that he did. He also categorically stated 
that his only interest in the case was in the cause of “right 
and justice.” ® 

Thornton was now genuinely astounded, and forthwith 
sent copies of the whole correspondence to his superior, the 
Marquis of Salisbury, Foreign Secretary, stating that “the 
circumstances stated by this gentleman (Leverson) are so 
extraordinary, and show so much apparent laxity and evil 
intention on the part of the U. S. authorities,” that he had 
addressed a further note to Secretary of State Evarts. He 
also took the opportunity of speaking to Evarts of the matter, 
pointing out the state of utter lawlessness which was appar- 
ently so prevalent in New Mexico. Evarts replied that the 
distance was so great, and the Territory so unsettled, that it 
was “hard to control the actions of the authorities, who were 
sometimes obliged to take steps which might not be in entire 
accordance with the law.” Evarts pacified the Ambassador 
by stating, however, that a “serious investigation of the... 
case would be instituted.” 

Thornton further states that he had received from H. C. 
Beeton two letters, one from Milwaukee and one from Chi- 
cago, regarding the matter; Beeton had empowered William 


8. Leverson, who had been staying with the McSween family, must, of necessity, 
have seen the shape of the “War” through their eyes; it seems reasonable to infer that 
he was influenced by them—hence their efforts to have Leverson appointed to the 
Investigational Board, knowing that thus they would, at least, have a chance of justice. 
The great and abiding fear of the McSween group was that some County officials would 
be chosen to make the investigation, in which event influence could easily be brought 
to bear by the Santa Fe Ring. Hence their later joy when Frank W. Angel of the De- 
partment of Justice, a non-County official, was appointed. 
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Brook Hereford, son of the pastor of the Church of the Mes- 
siah in Chicago, a sheepherder resident at that time in New 
Mexico® “to proceed to the scene of the murder to investigate 
matters thoroughly and to secure what property Mr. Tunstall 
may have left.” 

Meanwhile, in Lincoln, the struggle went on, and on 
March 9, William Morton and Frank Baker, together with 
one William McCloskey, had been killed by McSween adher- 
ents led by Dick Brewer; these men were serving the alias 
warrants issued by Judge Wilson, and called themselves the 
“Regulators.” In their ranks were C. M. Bowdre, J. G. Scur- 
lock, Henry Brown, Frank McNab, Smith, French, Middle- 
ton, Wayte, and a youngster named Bonney. The Lincoln 
County War was beginning to burgeon forth. 

On March 21, Widenmann again took to his pen, writing 
to Alfred Bury, a merchant of Kansas City, detailing Tun- 
stall’s death (this in answer to a letter from Bury enquiring 
about Tunstall, and dated March 8) and once more indicting 
the authorities responsible for the murder. Widenmann en- 
treats Bury to write to Sir Edward Thornton and recommend 
that Leverson be placed upon the Investigational Board; “so 
that,” he says, “we can have a thorough investigation.” 

On this same day of March 21, Montague Leverson wrote 
again to Sir Edward Thornton. He first assured Sir Edward 
that he was in no way interested in the “whole of the horrid 
business,” except in the interests of right. He went on to ac- 
cuse the District Attorney of the 3rd Judicial District, Ryner- 
son, of complicity in the Tunstall murder, once again furnish- 
ing proof in the shape of a letter from Rynerson to Dolan and 
Riley; this he bluntly calls “an invitation to murder.” His 
was a long letter—three and one-half pages single spaced 
typing when copied—in which he covered the whole nasty 
Lincoln set-up thoroughly. Again he entreated Thornton to 
ensure the election of an Englishman to the Commission of 


9. On April 4, 1878, Brook Hereford, Sr., wrote direct to General Sheridan, laying 
before him the facts of the Tunstall murder as he knew them and the subsequent diffi- 
culty in having the murderers arrested ; he constrained the General to suspend military 
action in the area until some official enquiry was made. His letter does not appear to 
have carried much weight. 
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Enquiry, and states that he will be “happy to furnish all the 
assistance in (his) power.” 

Next, from the vantage point of Chisum’s ranch on the 
Pecos,'® Leverson wrote a postal card to Thornton stating 
that he had written to Senator Anthony of Rhode Island, and 
also General B. T. Butler; he said he had asked them to call 
upon Sir Edward and examine all the letters and documents 
appertaining to the murder, and then try to have some form 
of Congressional inquiry made in the event of President 
Hayes’ failing to have a proper one made. He pleaded “give 
them (Anthony and Butler) every aid in your power. New 
Mexico is a volcano that may burst forth at any moment... .” 

Five days after Leverson’s card to Thornton, on March 
29, Widenmann wrote to H. C. Beeton at New York, in 
answer to Beeton’s letter of March 19, telling Beeton that he 
had written to Tunstall’s parents'! detailing Harry’s'* death, 
and enclosing Tunstall’s will. Again there is the urging to 
have Leverson appointed to the Investigational Board, and 
Widenmann said, “Would it not be as well for you to make 
the short run to Washington and personally use your influ- 
ence with Sir Edward Thornton?” He added that there 
Beeton would get a thorough insight into the whole matter. 

Now the Lincoln County War had erupted; Brady and 
Hindeman were ambushed and assassinated by the “Regu- 
lators,” and only three days later, April 4, at Blazer’s Mill, 
another Murphy posseman, Andrew L. (Buckshot Bill) Rob- 
erts, went down before the posse’s guns, taking with him Dick 
Brewer, leader of the Regulators, and severely wounding 
Middleton and shooting off the finger of George Coe. Alex- 
ander McSween, rigidly self-controlled, wrote a full report to 
the Cimarron News and Press of the killing of Brady and 
Hindeman, giving reasons for the whole feud, and signing 


10. The postal card which Leverson wrote to Thornton was posted from Roswell, 
this being the nearest post-office to Chisum’s ranch; and in addition, knowing that the 
McSweens were at that time visiting Chisum, just out of Las Vegas jail, it is safe to 
assume that Leverson was also at the South Spring Ranch. 

11. Widenmann is enclosing a copy of a will made by Tunstall; McSween (who 
was apparently not so fond of Widenmann as had been Tunstall) considered this “will” 
a mere power of attorney. Nevertheless, Beeton acted upon it. 

12. Widenmann’s reference to “Harry” means John (Henry) Tunstall. Tunstall 
called Widenmann “Rob” and wrote glowingly of him to his family. At Tunstall’s 
request, Widenmann called the Englishman “Harry.” 
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himself “Stanton.” !* The piece is well thought-out, and speaks 
well for the collectedness of McSween’s thoughts during such 
a particularly trying period. That night, in Stanton, Leverson 
again went into battle, this time going right to the top; he 
addressed two letters, one to Carl Schurz, Secretary of the 
Interior, and the other to President Hayes.’* He fearlessly * 
exposed the same official chicanery, even referring back to 
the Pecos War of 1877 in his letter, in order to show what a 
grip the Ring minions now had upon the County. Of Hayes, 
Leverson demanded court-martials for the Commandant of 
Fort Stanton, Col. Purington, and also Lieut. Smith. He 
begged the President to give immediate attention to the af- 
fairs of Lincoln County. 

On April 4, the same day that the Regulators massacred 
Roberts at Blazer’s Mill, McSween wrote to Tunstall pere*® 
and gave him full details of the killing of Morton and Baker 
—yet strangely enough, not of the Brady killing—and told 
Tunstall of rumors that there is a price of $500 on his (Mc- 
Sween’s) head. He also asked Tunstall for the $5000 which 
John Tunstall Junior gave him notes for, and explains that 
he hopes to “be able to pay the men who have left their 
ploughed fields a fitting recompense, in the shape of liberal 
rewards.” 

And at long last, urged to act by friends and family, John 
Tunstall’s father, John Partridge Tunstall, entered the lists; 
his was a short, succinct letter to the newly appointed Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs,’? the Marquess of Salis- 


13. It was one of McSween’s favourite dodges when writing to the newspapers— 
and one of the salient features of the Lincoln County War is the amount of writing to 
newspapers done by the principal participants—that he always used as his pseudonym 
the name of the place from which he was writing. The account of the Brady killing can 
be found in the Cimarron News and Press for Thursday, April 11, 1878. 

14. Leverson’s letters to Carl Schurz and President Hayes are to be found in the 
National Archives, Washington. A resume is in the possession of the writer. 

15. I have used the word “fearlessly” here deliberately, for it seems obvious that 
a man whose efforts were more likely to upset their plans than many others would have 
come in for the attention of Murphy-Dolan-Ring threats; everyone else who tried to 
expose Lincoln County affairs had threats made against his life, and if there is no 
written record, it would be reasonable to assume that Leverson, who was no more a 
“fighting man” than McSween, had his share both of threats and courage. 

16. McSween’s letter to J. P. Tunstall is in the possession of the Tunstall family ; 
copy in possession of the author. 

17. Robert Arthur Talbot Gascoyne Cecil, third holder of the famous title of 
Marquess of Salisbury, was appointed to the Secretaryship April 2, 1878, succeeding the 
Earl of Derby, who had been Foreign Secretary when Thornton first sent word of the 
Tunstall murder to the Foreign Office. 
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bury, in which he said that “even at this critical moment in 
public affairs” '* he felt it his duty to “draw to your Lord- 
ship’s attention the brutal and cowardly murder of my son,” 
John Henry Tunstall, “one of her Majesty’s subjects... 
under circumstances, which I trust your Lordship will con- 
sider, justify me in asking for the interference of Her Maj- 
esty’s Government.” 

He, too, indicted the Santa Fe Ring and its minions in 
Lincoln ; he spoke glowingly of the rights of “Her Majesty’s 
subjects,” and respectfully begged the Foreign Secretary’s 
consideration in the enclosed letter to His Excellency, and 
asked that the letter be sent to Thornton at the first oppor- 
tunity, “with such instructions as your Lordship may deem 
fit.” By May 10th, Salisbury had answered Tunstall’s letter, 
and assured him that the British Government had the matter 
in hand; in fact, it was that same day that the letter to Sir 
Edward Thornton was dispatched. 

Meanwhile, Sir Edward Thornton had already brought 
the matter to Secretary Evarts notice again, in a letter to 
Thornton dated April 13, assured him that he had placed the 
matter in the hands of Attorney-General, Charles Devens. 
From that official’s office, enclosed with Evarts’ letter, came a 
note from Acting-Attorney-General Phillips confirming this. 
Phillips also stated that he had discussed the matter with Sec- 
retary F. W. Seward. The wheels of Government were finally 
beginning to revolve. The Attorney-General’s department de- 
cided to institute a searching enquiry into the death of Tun- 
stall, made on the spot by a Special Investigator, who was 
Frank Warner Angel. He was to go into Lincoln County and 
examine as many of the actual witnesses and participants of 
the Tunstall killing as were available; and he arrived in 
Lincoln late in May, 1878. He immediately began to take 
testimonies, and the McSween faction were overjoyed at this 
sign that their efforts had not been in vain. They felt sure 


18. By this reference to “public affairs,”” Tunstall was no doubt referring to the 
then-current classic struggle between Gladstone and Disraeli upon the subject of Turco- 
Russian relationships. Russia and Turkey had been at war since 1877; Russia forced 
Bulgaria on to Turkey in order to get possession of one side of the Dardanelles. Disraeli 
backed Turkey against Russia, and Gladstone wanted the Turks cleared out bag and 
baggage. This conflict led eventually to the Congress of Berlin in 1878. 
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that this unbiased investigation would land every member 
of the Santa Fe Ring in jail. In a letter to J. P. Tunstall dated 
at Lincoln, June 5, 1878, McSween himself speaks trium- 
phantly of having “succeeded in getting the U. S. Government 
to appoint and send out here a gentleman from New York to 
inquire into the murder of John (Tunstall). For the past 
week or ten days,” continues McSween, “I have been very 
busy in taking testimony. Parties for years in the employ of 
Murphy have testified that sentence of death had been passed 
on your son... long before he was killed.” He goes on to tell 
that there is a price on his own head; that full, detailed par- 
ticulars of the investigation will be published by County Offi- 
cers!® and sent to him (J.P.T.) and that, next mail, he will 
... ‘also write my ideas about a monument for John.” 

On June 11, Widenmann wrote to J. P. Tunstall, advising 
him that on the 19th, Thursday, he, Widenmann, would be 
setting out for Mesilla.*° He also details the removal from 
office of “our sheriff,’’*' and the substitution by the author- 
ities of George W. Peppin. Widenmann stated this further 
evidence of the Governor’s partizanship with the Murphy- 
Dolan crowd, and expressed the hope that “if we give them 
enough rope they may hang themselves.” Widenmann ex- 
pressed faith in Angel, who, he said, “seemed rather dis- 
gusted with their (the officials of the County) proceedings. 
..-’ On July 1st, Daniel M. Appel, Assistant-Post Surgeon, 
U. S. Army at Fort Stanton, gave his affidavit before Judge 
Angel on the post-mortem examination he had made on Tun- 
stall’s body. Contrary to accepted legend, he stated that 


19. No County or Territorial investigation was ever made; it is possible that 
McSween was referring to the Angel investigation, but there may have been talk of 
a County investigation to run concurrently with the Angel one. Angel, of course, investi- 
gated the conduct of the officials of the Territory, but his findings were never published. 

20. Widenmann left Lincoln June 19 to attend Court in the hope of getting justice 
for the Tunstall family. He was foredoomed to failure, and himself received what he 
termed “‘a cathauling”’ in Court. He went to Mesilla with a military escort, but this was 
“withdrawn,” so that he was forced to stay in Mesilla, knowing that if he should ven- 
ture out into the lonely hills of Lincoln County, he would never be found alive. 

21. Widenmann’s reference to “our Sheriff’ refers to Sheriff John Copeland, who 
was elected by ballot after the killing of Brady, and who was at least sympathetic 
towards the McSween faction. Copeland was summarily removed from office by order 
of the Governor, and George W. Peppin replaced him. This was a blow to the McSween 
faction, but it later proved yet another reason for the removal of the Governor from 
his office. Even during his short tenure of office, Copeland had managed to get out a few 
“wanted” posters against Murphy hirelings. 
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“there were no marks of violence upon the body, nor was the 
body or skull mutilated.” 2* He expressed the opinion that the 
wounds had been caused by rifle bullets rather than by 
revolver-bullets. The rest of his testimony consists of med- 
ical details regarding the actual bullet wounds themselves. 

Eventually, Angel compiled a complete file upon the case, 
consisting of over three hundred pages; he remained in the 
Territory until about August—although not in Lincoln itself 
—and returned to Washington then, filing his report with 
the Department of Justice. As a direct result of Angel’s in- 
vestigations, the Hayes administration decided to give New 
Mexico a new set of officials. But this is ahead of itself, and 
I shall return to it a few paragraphs hence. 

Soon, the Lincoln County War flared to its climax; on July 
19th, after a drawn-out fight that had lasted three days, 
Murphy-Dolan forces fired the McSween home, and as a 
result of this blaze-up, McSween, two Mexicans, Zamora and 
Romero, and a young man named Harvey Morris were 
killed ;2* of the Murphy-Dolan forces, Robert M. Beckwith, a 
rancher, was killed, and John Kinney, Las Cruces outlaw, 
was wounded. 

On July 24, Samuel Corbet, who had been John Tunstall’s 
clerk, wrote the sad news of McSween’s death and the looting 
of Tunstall’s store to John Partridge Tunstall. He refers to 
Widenmann, from whom he has only heard once since Widen- 
mann left for Mesilla on the 19th of June. He said “If Pep- 
pin’s posse ever find him, they will kill him on sight. When 
they (Peppin’s men) destroyed everything I left town to save 
my life.”** He expressed concern over Tunstall’s herd of 
cattle on the Felix; sure that they too will be taken before the 


22. Appel’s partisanship towards the Murphy-Dolan faction shows very clearly in 
his affidavit; when Judge Angel had collected all the testimonies, it became readily ap- 
parent that Tunstall had been shot down from close range, as Morton admitted to be 
the case. Appel’s evidence was given to lend weight to the statement that Tunstall was 
running away from his killers, yet contradicts itself by saying that both wounds were 
at the front. It is also interesting to note that Appel states definitely that there was no 
mutilation of the head or body—so much for the blood and thunder historians ! 

23. Harvey Morris was a young man recently arrived in Lincoln to read law in 
McSween's office. He was the proverbial “innocent bystander.” 

24. Corbet, along with not a few other McSween sympathisers, had had to leave 
Lincoln to escape the attentions of Peppin and his “‘posse’’"—which consisted in main 
of a band of outlaws from Dona Ana County under the flag of John Kinney—and Cor- 
bet’s letter is postmarked from Magado, Lincoln County. 
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Kinney gang, under Peppin’s banner, leave town. “Mrs. Mc- 
Sween,” says Corbet, “is left without a change of clothes; 
everything was burnt up.” A sad letter; it is difficult to 
imagine what Tunstall’s feelings would have been upon re- 
ceiving it. His son’s estate had stood valued at around $25,- 
000. Now it was being looted, smashed, pillaged, burned; and 
he was helpless to stop it happening. On July 25 a very dis- 
traught Mrs. McSween wrote to Tunstall. Even in cold print, 
one can read behind the words and see the fear and distrait 
mind of McSween’s widow; she wrote Tunstall that she was 
“entirely destitute” and that she feared that Widenmann, 
too, was dead, as they had “not heard from him for about 
three weeks, and whilst those men were here they swore they 
would kill him.” Her last sentence was “excuse this for I 
scarcely know what I am doing.” 

However, Widenmann was not dead; he was alive in 
Mesilla, but there completely helpless to do anything about 
going back to Lincoln. The Ring had him trapped in the little 
town, and there he had to stay. On July 26 he wrote to Tun- 
stall. He told of his troubles in trying to get any action from 
the Courts; ‘“‘nevertheless I had trouble enough . . . in court, 
so that justice is out of the question . . . all the roads blocked 
so that I cannot get back to Lincoln.” He continued with the 
supposition that by now Tunstall will have heard about the 
McSween killing and the looting of the store: “I will go back 
to Lincoln as soon as I can,” he said, “and try to arrange 
things and put them in shape. .. . Whether I will succeed is 
doubtful, and it is rather dangerous work; but right and 
justice will triumph in the end—that is my main hope.” 

In early August, Colonel Dudley wrote to Tunstall, and 
in his letter accused Widenmann and McSween of the murder 
of young John Tunstall ;*° aghast at this amazing accusation, 
on August 13, Corbet wrote again to Tunstall, and his letter 
gives a good indication of what Lincoln County was enduring 
at that time. “Mr. Dolan,” said Corbet, “with a company of 
soldiers from Fort Stanton and about twenty Apache Indians, 
are now out hunting the citizens of this county who are 
friends of Mr. McSween and your son.” Once again, Dudley 


25. This letter from Dudley has never been found. 
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is indicted for his part in the Three Days Fight; Corbet now 
intimated that he had since discovered that there were troops 
helping to carry goods from the store during the looting, and 
that “General Dudley himself was in the store.”’ He went on 
to say that since the McSween killing, everything had been 
quiet in town, but “Peppin is liable to come in any 
day. Burnstein was killed on the Indian Agency on August 5 
(Murphyite).’’?° 

On September 2, Widenmann wrote his last letter from 
Mesilla to Tunstall ; he told of the depredations in the Lincoln 
area being carried out by the Peppin and Kinney gangs. And 
also: “Mr. F. W. Angel . . . was forced to return to Wash- 
ington because his life was in danger, and had been fre- 
quently and openly threatened by the New Mexican Ring; 
but I am certain that his labour will carry severe retribution 
with it. ... My life is daily threatened, but I have become... 
accustomed to it that I don’t mind much.” He said there was a 
price of $500 on his head, and closed with the words “the... 
inactivity to which I am condemned at present is very dis- 
agreeable and trying.” 

Back in London, John P. Tunstall had prepared his case 
for a further assault upon the Governmental bastions. He 
had had printed an extract from the Cimarron News and 
Press dated August 1, 1878, concerning the “tragic end” of 
the McSween group, together with a number of letters he 
had received from Lincoln County, most of these already de- 
tailed in previous paragraphs. The pamphlet included letters 
from McSween, Widenmann, Corbet, Gauss, and Mrs. Mc- 
Sween, and represented a fairly good summarisation of the 
McSween faction’s claims and suffering. To these Tunstall 
added his own summarisation; his letter, dated October 9, 
1878, and addressed to the M. of Salisbury, hits the nail 
smack-bang on the head almost immediately. “The object,” 
he said, “of these continued outrages is to do away with the 

26. This murder was supposedly committed by the Kid, but authorities seem in- 
clined to believe that he was innocent of this particular charge, and that the murder 
was committed by a bunch of Mexicans who were with the Kid and his gang to steal 
horses from the Indian Agency. Colonel Fulton, in his notes to Garrett's Authentic Life 


of Billy the Kid (McMillan, New York, 1927) expressed the opinion that the murder 
was done by a Mexican youth named Sanchez. 
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foremost witnesses to the premeditated assassination of my 
son and to accomplish the robbery and destruction of his 
property.” This letter, unlike the first, spoke now of “an ade- 
quate indemnity from the American Government for the 
irreparable injury my family suffers. .. .” The letter is a 
complete summarisation of the why and wherefore of Tun- 
stall’s choice of New Mexico, of the financial loss now felt 
by him personally, sixty-three years of age and without the 
capital which had taken him a lifetime to accumulate. Beyond 
a formal acknowledgement, Tunstall got no Governmental 
comment; he might well have saved his time, it seemed. Now 
Tunstall received a letter from Issac Ellis in Lincoln, telling 
him that Widenmann had written him from Las Vegas that 
he was on his way East; that the store, John’s store, was 
falling down. Ellis offers to repair it for a half interest... 
his p.s. is revealing of Widenmann’s departure from the Ter- 
ritory. “Mr. Widenmann left without giving anyone charge 
of anything.” Surprisingly, therefore, Tunstall’s next letter 
to the Foreign Secretary, dated January 10, 1879, stated that 
Widenmann was in London, having “with great difficulty es- 
caped the fate of my son at the hands of his murderers. .. .” 
He stated that Widenmann was ready, willing and able to give 
direct testimony regarding the murder of John Tunstall.?? 
At this time, the Angel report was sent from Devens to 
Evarts, from Evarts to Thornton, and (copied) from Thorn- 
ton to Salisbury (again copied). John Partridge Tunstall 
was sent copies, which having completely perused, he at- 
tacked savagely and with force in his letter to Salisbury dated 
May 8, 1879; he agreed that the testimony of “the surviving 
assassin,” Evans,*° would be desirable, but went on to state 
that with regard to the third finding of Angel’s report” the 


27. Widenmann’s offer to testify was apparently never taken up by the British 
Government ; at least there is no record of such testimony. 

28. On February 12, 1879, Devens had written to Sidney M. Barnes, U. S. Attorney 
at Santa Fe, requesting that, as of the three alleged assassins, Jesse Evans was the 
only one surviving, it would be admirable to have said Evans arrested and hear his 
testimony. Evans, however, had left the Territory, and ended his career in Fort Stock- 
ton, Texas, where he, John Gunter, and the Davis boys sacked the Fort, and in a run- 
ning fight killed Ranger George R. ““Red’’ Bingham. Gunter and Evans were sent to 
the penitentiary for long terms. 

29. In the penultimate paragraph of his report to the Attorney-General, Angel 
concluded that “there was no object for following after Tunstall except to murder 
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evidence incontrovertibly points to the fact already-surely- 
proven, that “Sheriff Brady deputised Matthews, Matthews 
deputised Morton, and Morton admits that he shot Tunstall.” 
The letter is a fine statement of the Tunstall family’s view- 
point ; Tunstall remarks that he is happy to inform Salisbury 
that—for lawless and corrupt practices—the Territorial 
Governor, the D. A., Rynerson, the Indian Agent Godfroy, 
and the U.S. D. A., Catron, have all been dismissed. “This,” 
he said, “is a practical recognition of the conduct of these 
officers.” As regards the looting of the store, Tunstall said 
that he had had no report on the investigation, “‘required by 
our Government in that matter,” and stated that he will be 
happy to furnish figures of the loss sustained when necessary. 

On November 12, Tunstall wrote again to the Foreign 
Office; he was surprised, and perhaps a little alarmed, as 
there had been no communication from the Governmental 
office regarding his comments or his claim. He speaks of a 
“definite issue” between the U. S. Government and himself, 
and enters against the U. S. Government a claim which he 
asked Salisbury to put forward on his behalf, stating that 
“competent persons” have assured him that his son was in a 
good position to accumulate a fortune—in six or eight years 
—of around $500,000. His ending sentence revealed the be- 
ginnings of alarm at Governmental slowness: “Begging the 
attention of your Lordship to this matter, which to me is one 
of vital consequence.” 

On November 25th, by direction of the Marquess of Salis- 
bury, Tunstall was informed that instructions had been fur- 
nished to H. M. Minister at Washington to report upon his 
(Tunstall’s) statement of loss incurred by the murder of 
J. H. Tunstall, his son. On April 12, 1880, Tunstall again 
addressed the Foreign Secretary, this time in order to lodge 
his claim as a definite figure—this being one hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars, or 30,000 pounds sterling. This not to 


him... , and the deputy allowing these notorious outlaws to accompany him lead me 
to the conclusion that John H. Tunstall was murdered in cold blood and was not shot 
in attempting to resist an officer of the law.’’ Then amazingly, Angel concluded: “After 
diligent inquiry ..., I report that the death of John H. Tunstall was NOT brought 
about through the lawless and corrupt conduct of United States officials in the Ter- 
ritory of New Mexico.” This was the paragraph with which Tunstall disagreed so 
emphatically. 
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mention the land losses or the “deep injury—not to be esti- 
mated in figures—done to my family by his murder... .” He 
closed with an undertaking to pay his son’s liabilities, when 
the U. S. Government had satisfied his claim. 

Shortly after Tunstall had written this letter, Disraeli’s 
Conservative Government was defeated in a General Elec- 
tion, and once more W. E. Gladstone brought his Liberal 
Party into the House of Commons. On May 31, 1880, Tunstall 
wrote to the new Foreign Secretary, Lord Granville,* re- 
minding him of the correspondence that had already passed, 
and that his letter dated 12th April was still unanswered— 
“owing doubtless to the change of Ministry,” said the old 
man. His last sentence to the Foreign Office—for this was 
his last letter—said, “I may add that this matter has been 
pending more than two years.” 

It is likely that the old man suffered some sort of break- 
down shortly after this letter was written; at any rate he 
wrote no further letters to the Foreign Office. Between 1880 
and 1881, correspondence was carried on between the repre- 
sentatives of the two Governments; on January 30, 1882, 
F. T. Frelinghuysen, Secretary of State in America, sug- 
gested that the claim made by Tunstall’s family for an in- 
demnity should be referred to the Court of Claims or other 
judicial tribunal—under authorization of Congress. The 
British Government agreed that this would be admirable— 
Providing that the proposed adjudication be based upon prior 
admission of liability by the United States. The suggestion 
was promptly dropped. 

Again the Tunstall family, now without John Partridge 
Tunstall, who had died some time in 1884, swung into the 
fray again. They issued a printed pamphlet entitled Resume 
of the Facts Connected With the Murder of J. H. Tunstall and 
the Plunder of His Property in Lincoln County New Mexico 
in 1878.*" This leaflet again indicted the Santa Fe Ring and 


30. George Leverson Gower Granville, 2nd Earl Granville, succeeded Salisbury in 
the Foreign Secretaryship on February 6, 1880, in conjunction with the change in 
Ministry mentioned, which took place April 28, 1880. 

31. A copy of this Resume of the Facts... is in the possession of the author. The 
family had a number of these printed for distribution, but very few of them can be 
traced today. 
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its leaders and followers. It quoted the old Ryerson letter 
that had been called “an incitation to murder.” It detailed 
the killing, and the looting of Tunstall’s store, and carried a 
plea for “signatures... to the enclosed address of Lord Gran- 
ville. The matter is one of national interest as affecting the 
respect due to the life and property of English men abroad.” 

On April 25, 1885, the British Minister at Washington, 
the Hon. L. 8. S. West, requested a re-examination of the case. 
A reply dated June 1, 1885, from Thos. F. Bayard, Secretary 
of State, replied that the claim could not be admitted. The 
legal grounds for the adjudication were as follows: 


(1) The laws of the various states and territories of the 
Union for the punishment of certain crimes com- 
mitted within these several independent jurisdictions 
by their respective local tribunals and officers free 
from any control or interference of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. (More than once it had been held in the 
Courts that the Federal Government was not liable 
for the debts or torts of officers of a Territory organ- 
ized under Congressional legislation.) 


A decision of Chief Justice Waite was quoted :— 
“There is no principle of international law which 
makes it the duty of one nation to assume the collec- 
tion of the claims of its citizens: against another 
nation, if the citizens themselves have ample means 
of redress without the interventibn of their Gov- 
ernment.” 


The Tunstalls had lost.* 


* All other correspondence, Governmental and private, referred to in this article 
may be found in the files of the British Foreign Office, kept in the Public Records 
Office, London. Copies of all letters mentioned are in the possession of the author. 





THE HORRELL WAR 
By P. J. RASCH * 


While L. G. Murphy & Company were consolidating their 
economic and political control over Lincoln County in 1873, 
events were taking place in Texas which were to eventuate 
in the Horrell War of New Mexico. 

Residing in the vicinity of Lampasas were the five Hor- 
rell brothers—Ben, Martin, Merritt, Sam and Thomas. The 
family originated in Arkansas, but had lived at one time in 
Lincoln County itself. A contemporary newspaper! mentions 
that several members of the family had been killed by Indians 
in San Augustin Pass,? and Gillette* recalled that another 
brother, John, was slain in a gun fight in Las Cruces. 

However, at least some of the family were in Lampasas 
County during the census of 1870. So ferocious were the 
Indian raids at this time that the county was specifically ex- 
empted from the provisions of the law of April 13, 1871, 
entitled “An Act to Regulate the Keeping and Bearing of 
Deadly Weapons.” A company of Minute Men was organized 
and the state furnished rifles to the members, among them 
Ben Horrell and his brother-in-law, Ben Turner. 

Unfortunately, there are few records of that time and 
place. The courthouse files were destroyed in a fire in 1872 
and no run of the Lampasas Dispatch has. been preserved. 
However, there can be little doubt but that the Horrells were 
leading spirits among the fun-loving cowboys who regularly 
shot up the town. Favorite targets were the knot-holes in the 
front and sides of the business buildings. The office of White 
& Gibson alone had twenty or thirty bullets fired through it, 
and the editor of the Dispatch finally gave up trying to keep 
glass in his windows. What else the brothers might have 


* 567 Erskine Dr., Pacific Palisades, Calif. 

1. Silver City Mining Life, December 20, 1873. 

2. It seems likely that the killing of a Mr. Howell at Shedd's San Augustin ranch 
reported in the Santa Fe Weekly New Mezican, January 26, 1869, actually refers to 
Samuel Horrell, Sr. Some of the Lampasas newspaper reports also give the name as 
Howell instead of Horrell. 

3. James B. Gillette, Siz Years With the Texas Rangers. Chicago: R. R. Donnelley 
& Sons Co., 1943, p. 107. 
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been doing is suggested in a report from Adjutant General 
and Chief of State Police F. L. Britton to Governor Edmund 
J. Davis charging that Thomas, Martin, Merritt and Ben 
Horrell, Ben Turner, Joe Bolden, Allen Whitcraft, James 
Grizzell, Jerry Scott, Bill Bowen, Billy Gray, G. W. Short, 
Mark Short, Jim Jenkins, Sam Sneed and Billy Sneed were 
members of a gang “whose occupation was the branding, 
killing and skinning of other people’s cattle.”’* 

On January 14, 1873, affairs suddenly became serious. 
During the noon recess of the District Court, G. W. Short 
became disorderly in Schoot’s saloon. When Sheriff Shadrach 
T. Denson attempted to arrest the disturber of the peace, 
Mark Short stepped between them and grappled with the 
officer. G. W. then drew his pistol and shot the sheriff. When 
Judge Turner heard Denson’s calls for help, he ordered 
Thomas Sparks and several other men to arrest the brothers. 
At this Ben, Thomas and Martin Horrell, Patrick Ginnity 
and a number of their companions among the Minute Men 
interfered. Drawing their guns, they warned the posse that 
the Shorts were their friends and that they would protect 
them. So determined was their attitude that the posse only 
watched helplessly as the Shorts rode out of town. 

In desperation five Justices of the Peace, members of the 
Lampasas County court, submitted a petition to Governor 
Davis requesting that certain of the law-abiding citizens be 
appointed to the State Police and that a reward of $250 be 
offered for each of the Shorts. The Governor then extended 
the provisions of the act regulating the bearing of arms to 
include Lampasas County, and Britton dispatched a squad 
of State Police under Sergeant J. M. Redmon to enforce it. 
Simultaneously the Minute Men were reorganized. 

Redmon® soon reported that shooting was continuing at 
night, but that the citizens were afraid to swear out warrants 
so that he could make arrests. He advised that the situation 
could be remedied only by having about twenty-five police- 
men present to patrol the streets or by declaring martial law. 


4. F. L. Britton to Edmund J. Davis, March 24, 1873. In Journal of the Senate of 
Texas, March 25, 1873, p. 352. 

5. J. M. Redmon to F. L. Britton, February 17, 1873, and J. M. Redmon to F. L. 
Britton, February 28, 1873. 
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Lack of funds soon made it necessary to withdraw the troop- 
ers, although the sheriff begged that they be returned as 
soon as possible. 

His fears proved well founded. The disorders promptly 
became worse than ever, and Britton finally sent seven police- 
men under Captain Thomas G. Williams to enforce the law 
against bearing arms. En route Williams stopped Tilford 
Bean, a Lampasas freighter, to ask for directions. It is al- 
leged that he had been drinking and told Bean that he was 
going to clean up the Horrell boys.® The police reached the 
town about 1 P.M. on March 14 and halted in front of Jerry 
Scott’s saloon. In the bar room were ten or fifteen of the Hor- 
rell party, including Thomas, Martin and Merritt Horrell, 
Turner, Bolden, Whitcraft, Grizzell, Gray and Jenkins. They 
had had some difficulty with the Minute Men that morning, 
but most of the latter and practically everybody else in town 
were attending a trial being held some distance away. As 
the police watched, Bill Bowen, Merritt’s brother-in-law, 
entered the saloon, a pistol hanging from his hip. Accom- 
panied by Privates Wesley Cherry, T. M. Daniels and Andrew 
Melville, Williams followed Bowen inside, notified him that 
he was under arrest and demanded the revolver. 

“Bill,” interrupted Martin, “you haven’t done any wrong. 
You don’t have to be arrested.” 

The officer then made a mistake. He tried to take the pistol 
from Bowen by force. In the gunplay that followed Williams, 
Daniels and Cherry were killed. Melville, fatally wounded by 
a bullet through the left lung, died in the Huling Hotel a few 
days later. When the Horrell party carried the fight to the 
four policemen outside Policeman Eddie shot Tom just below 
the shoulder blade and Martin was shot in the neck. The 
troopers then gave up the battle and rode frantically for 
Austin. Martin was carried to his mother’s home, about 200 
yards from the saloon, and the rest of the party left the town. 

Britton, with an escort of twelve State Police, arrived at 
Lampasas on the 17th. He addressed a mass meeting of the 
citizens and they adopted a set of resolutions pledging their 


6. C. L. Sonnichsen, I'll Die Before I'll Run. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1951, 
p. 98. 
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aid in enforcing the law and arresting the fugitives. With 
the aid of the Lampasas Minute Company, the Burnet Minute 
Company, the State Police and a posse of citizens, Britton 
scoured five counties and finally succeeded in arresting Scott, 
Martin Horrell, Whitcraft, Jenkins and Grizzell and lodging 
them in the Travis County jail. 

Within two weeks Horrell and Scott were transferred to 
Georgetown on a writ of habeas corpus, Mrs. Horrell was 
permitted to stay at the jail to nurse her husband. About 
eleven o’clock on the night of May 2, a body of thirty-five 
men, led by one of the brothers, rode into town. They warned 
the citizens that they did not want to injure any of them, but 
that they meant to free the prisoners at any cost. Shots were 
exchanged until the five guards in the jail ran out of ammuni- 
tion, one of them, a young lawyer named A. S. Fisher, receiv- 
ing serious wounds in the side and leg. The assailants were 
then able to get up the stairs and Bowen broke in the door 
with a sledge hammer. Two prisoners under indictment for 
horse-stealing, Berry and Whittington, were also freed. 

The Horrells rounded up their cattle, selling the remnant 
to Cooksey and Clayton, and set out for New Mexico. With 
supreme recklessness they notified the sheriff when they 
would pass through Russell Gap, but that gentleman made 
no effort to halt them. 

On arriving in Lincoln County, the Horrells bought a 
homestead from Frank Reagan and Hieskell Jones in the 
Ruidoso Valley, near present day Hondo, and the rest of the 
clan located in the same vicinity. Hough’ says that two of the 
family were financed by Murphy. On December 1, 1873, Ben 
Horrell, accompanied by Dave C. Warner, E. Scott, Zach- 
arias Crompton and the ex-sheriff of Lincoln County, L. J. 
Gylam, went to Lincoln on business. The party drank heavily, 
became boisterous and began firing off their guns. Constable 
Juan Martinez demanded that they surrender their weapons. 
This was done, but about an hour later the men secured other 
arms, congregated at a local house of ill repute and resumed 
their spree. The constable then summoned four or five of the 


7. Emerson Hough, The Story of the Outlaw. New York: Grosset & Dunlap, 1907, 
p. 201. 
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Police Guard to restore order, taking with them a Mr. War- 
wick as interpreter. While Warwick was explaining the 
object of the party, Warner suddenly shot the constable, kill- 
ing him instantly. Warner was killed in the return fire, but 
Gylam and Horrell broke out of the house and ran across the 
acequia. They were pursued and wounded. Apparently both 
of them surrendered, gave up their arms and were then shot 
in cold blood. The Silver City Mining Life® suggested that 
the murders might have been an outgrowth of the ill feeling 
resulting from the shooting of a couple of Mexican horse 
thieves by Riley and Copeland a year or so earlier. 

The Horrells went to Lincoln and demanded the arrest 
and trial of the murderers. This was refused, the Mexicans 
claiming that the Police Guard had simply been doing its 
duty. Three days later Seferino Trujillo and another Mexican 
were found dead on the Horrell ranch. A posse of about 40 
men, led by Sheriff Ham Mills, descended on the Horrells 
on December 5 and demanded their surrender. Their women 
and children had been placed in Robert Casey’s® grist mill 
and the ranch house prepared for a siege, but the Horrells 
offered to go with any military or civil authorities who would 
guarantee them protection while under arrest. When the 
sheriff refused to make this guarantee, the Horrells refused 
to be arrested. 

In response to a letter from Justice of the Peace Manuel 
Gutiérrez requesting the aid of troops in preventing a re- 
newal of the riot in Lincoln, Major John L. Mason, Command- 
ing Fort Stanton, had advised that the military could be used 
only for protection against the Indians. However, he now 
ordered a detachment under Captain Chambers McKibbin to 
camp on Eagle Creek in the vicinity of the Horrell ranch 
and to investigate the circumstances. They were not to par- 
ticipate in any way in the quarrel, but were to notify him 
immediately if the Mexicans should make an attack. Shots 
were exchanged between the posse and the Horrells through- 
out the day, without casualties to either side. That evening 
~~ 8 December 20, 1873. 

9. Casey had come to New Mexico in 1867 from Mason County, Texas. He had 


purchased a ranch from Leopold Chene located about two miles from Picacho on the 
Rio Hondo. 
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the sheriff withdrew his force, possibly because of uncer- 
tainty regarding action which might be taken by the troops. 

On the night of December 20 the Texans struck back. 
While a wedding was being celebrated in Lincoln they raided 
the party. Their promiscuous shooting resulted in the killing 
of Isidro Patron,’® Dario Balizan, Isidro Padia [Padilla?] 
and Joe Candelaria. Apolonia Garcia, Pilar Candelaria and 
a young man were dangerously wounded. The citizens of 
Lincoln now petitioned Governor Marsh Giddings for protec- 
tion. Murphy wrote that the civil officials were unable to 
meet the situation and requested that arrangements be made 
for the use of troops from Fort Stanton. Associate Justice 
Warren Bristol advised that it was out of the question to find 
impartial juries and that only the military could quiet the 
disturbances. Mason sent troops from Fort Stanton to camp 
on the outskirts of the plaza in hope that their presence would 
be a moral deterrent to further outbreaks of violence. 

However, a letter written by Captain James F. Randlett"! 
gives good reason to question whether the citizens of the plaza 
were as peaceable and law-abiding as they would have liked 
the governor to believe: 

The civil law is powerless and has no active execution ex- 
cept a lawless posse led by one Juan Gonzales!2 a noted mur- 
derer and horse thief. This man Gonzales pretends to act as 
(and I believe is actually) a deputy Sheriff. 

No white citizens would surrender to this Villian [sic] and 
his posse with a show for anything but a barbarous death. 

The Mexican population have nothing to fear from Gonzales 
and can commit crime with impunity unless some action is 
taken by authority sufficient to control the elements at work. 


Governor Giddings wrote Secretary of the Interior C. 
Delano requesting that he arrange for the use of soldiers to 
assist the civil authorities, but Secretary of War William H. 
Belknap informed Delano that Lincoln was an organized 


10. Some of the records give the name as Pedro Patron. He was Juan B. Patron’s 
father. 

11. James F. Randlett to Adjutant General, District of New Mexico, January 5, 
1874. 

12. In October, 1876, Frank Coe and Ab Saunders ambushed Juan Gonzales at his 
house in Lincoln. Saunders succeeded in wounding him slightly, but he escaped to 
Albuquerque, where he was later killed while trying to rob a house. See J. Evetts Haley, 
“Horse Thieves,” Southwest Review, 15 :321 (Spring, 1930) 
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county and that there was no authority for troops to interfere 
in the affairs of the citizens. If they did so, they would be 
subject to indictment by civil authorities. The Assistant Gen- 
eral of the Department of the Missouri then issued a General 
Order specifically forbidding the troops to act except on the 
orders of the President of the United States. 

Another clash seems to have taken place in the village 
of San Patricio on January 4, 1874. Three days later Gov- 
ernor Giddings'® signed a proclamation offering $100 each 
for the apprehension of Crompton, Scott and “three other 
persons, brothers, by the name of Harrold, whose first names 
are unknown.” Nevertheless, about the end of that month an- 
other raid was made on Lincoln, during which Deputy Sheriff 
Joseph Haskins was taken out of his bed and murdered, 
allegedly by Edward “Little” Hart, Thomas weenan and C. 
W. King, for no other reason than that he had a Mexican 
wife. The Horrells declared their intention of killing L. G. 
Murphy and J. J. Dolan, but were unable to find them. First 
reports stated that Dave Stanley was killed; later it was an- 
nounced that this was a mistake and that Mr. and Mrs. Steve 
Stanley had been killed by a wild shot while in their bed. 
Since a Steve Stanley, a Murphy & Co. teamster, fought a 
duel with S. W. Lloyd in Lincoln on February 24, 1876, it 
seems likely that there may have been an error in this report 
as well. 

This was the Texans’ parting gesture. Apparently they 
had already decided to return to Lampasas and had sent their 
families ahead of them to Roswell, leaving their ranch prop- 
erty in the hands of Murphy. Later Juan B. Patron" sig- 
nificantly commented, “There are people who say that this 
was one of the ends Murphy was working for.” It suggests 
that the Texans represented a force which Murphy felt that 
he could not control and which he therefore determined to 
drive out. 


13. Santa Fe Daily New Mezican, January 9, 1874. 

14. Juan B. Patron, Unpublished affidavit. Patron had been raised by Archbishop 
Lamy and educated at Notre Dame. He was murdered by M. E. Maney at Puerto de 
Luna on April 9, 1884. The killing appears to have been the senseless act of a drunken 
cowboy, but some of the contemporary newspapers suggested that it was an outgrowth 
of the Horrell War. 
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On the way to Roswell, Ben Turner was killed by a shot 
fired from ambush, by, it has been said, a man named Martin 
Chaves. The party started back to Lincoln to wipe out the 
town, got as far as the Casey Ranch, were unable to agree 
on a course of action, and finally headed back to Roswell. 
About fifteen miles west of the town they met a party of five 
Mexican freighters and killed them all. At some stage of all 
this fighting, Reymundo and Ceberiano Aguilar, Pablo Ro- 
mero, Severiano Apadaca, Juan Silva, Ramondo Apadaca, 
Leverian Apadaca and Juan Lyban lost thei~ lives. The total 
number of persons killed was no doubt considerably in excess 
of those whom it has been possible to name here. The Santa 
Fe Daily New Mexican for December 29, 1873, had noted that 
up to that time thirteen individuals had been murdered. 

Warrants were issued charging Frank H. Ricker, Zach- 
ariah Crompton, John D. Scott, John Walker, James Scott, 
Merritt Horrell, James McLaine, Charles Powell, William 
Williams, Thomas Bowen, Samuel Horrell, Thomas Horrell, 
Martin Horrell, William Applegate, James Wilson, William 
Little, Robert Honeycutt, C. W. King, W. A. Jocoby, Robert 
Casey, Edward Hart, Thomas Keenan, Rufus Overstreet, 
Captain James Randlett and two men identified only as 
Woods and Jones with murder or complicity in murder. 
Randlett and Casey obtained changes of venue to Socorro 
County, where Randlett was found not guilty by a jury which 
did not even leave their seats and the charges against Casey 
were dismissed. Randlett asserted that the charge was made 
simply in revenge for his actions which had resulted in the 
removal of Murphy as Indian trader at Fort Stanton. Charges 
against the others were later dismissed because they had left 
the country and the warrants could not be served. 

The Texans did not leave empty handed. Ricker had 
stolen four horses from Stanley. Crompton, Applegate, Hart 
and a man named Still rustled some horses and mules belong- 
ing to Aaron O. Wilburn, of Roswell. Some of the other mem- 
bers of the party met Robert W. Beckwith on the public road 
and robbed him of horse, saddle and pistol. All of the stock 
was driven off Sheriff Mills’ ranch. Beckwith lost eight 
horses and mules. Wilburn and his brother Frank raised a 
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posse and pursued the thieves to the Hueco Tanks, east of 
El Paso, where Crompton and Still were killed. Wilburn re- 
turned to Roswell, but, fearing the vengeance of the Horrells, 
fled to Las Vegas. 

According to Sonnichsen, when the Horvells reached 
home they told their friends, “We fought them all the way 
to Fort Davis.” Unhappily, Lampasas proved no haven of 
refuge. Word of their coming had preceded them and the 
sheriff had assembled a posse of fifty men. As the Horrells’ 
wagons rolled into town on the 5th of March, the posse 
opened fire. Jerry Scott and Rufus Overstreet were captured. 
Scott was shot through the lung, and one Johnny Green, the 
proverbial innocent bystander, received a serious wound in 
the abdomen from a shot aimed at Overstreet. Mart Horrell 
was slightly wounded. . 

That the Horrells hoped to make a new start in life is 
shown by the fact that the Lampasas Dispatch** reported 
that “The Horrell party didn’t fire a shot at the posse during 
the engagement.” Their new attitude of “peaceful coexist- 
ence” was further confirmed in September, when the Hor- 
rells surrendered to stand trial for the Williams affair, finally 
being acquitted in October, 1876. 

At this point a mystery arises. About the end of Novem- 
ber, 1874, the Las Cruces Borderer™ noted that “The Harold 
boys have returned to Lincoln County and trouble is feared.” 
Who it was that returned, and on what business, the writer 
has been unable to learn. Diligent search of contemporary 
newspapers reveals no further reports of troubles with the 
Horrells in New Mexico. 
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Barker Texas History Center; Mr. Michael T. Brimble, Library of the University of 
Texas; Miss Elizabeth McCollister, San Antonio Public Library, Mr. George R. Rawley, 
Librarian, Southwestern University, Mr. Glenn Turner and Lieutenant Robert Dykstra, 
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COLONEL JAMES REILY’S DIPLOMATIC MISSIONS 
TO CHIHUAHUA AND SONORA 


By MARTIN HARDWICK HALL* 


URING the latter part of 1861 Confederate General Henry 
Hopkins Sibley with a force of some 3,000 men moved 
into Fort Bliss and the Mesilla Valley to begin a campaign to 
drive the Federal forces from Arizona and New Mexico. The 
remote and relatively unimportant Territory of New Mexico 
was not the real objective of the campaign. It was merely a 
means of attaining the real aim, the conquest of California. 
Not only would the gold supply from the west, which was 
valued by the North as a source from which to pay for the 
prosecution of the war,” be diverted from Washington to 
Richmond, but the South would also gain two good seaports 
on the Pacific coast. Owing to the remoteness of this coast it 
would have been impossible for the Union navy to have 
blockaded it,* and thus the South would have been assured of 
a steady flow of supplies from the west.* 

As far as possible, General Earl Van Dorn was to supply, 
from the different depots under his command, the material 
for the armament and equipment of the brigade Sibley had 
raised.® The campaign, in the main, however, was to be self- 
sustaining. The brigade was to be further furnished with the 
arms and equipment it needed out of the contemplated sup- 
plies that might be captured from Federal depots. Negotia- 
tions for supplies and provisions were also to be opened with 
the governors of Chihuahua and Sonora.® 
~~ * Box 12616, University Station, Baton Rouge 3, Louisiana. 

1. Trevanion T. Teel, “Sibley’s New Mexican Campaign —Its Objects and the 
Causes of Its Failure,” in R. U. Johnson and C. C. Buel, eds., Battles and Leaders of the 
Civil War, II, 700 (New York, 1884-1885). 
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“In view of the importance of establishing satisfactory 
relations with the adjacent Mexican” border states, Sibley 
decided to send a diplomatic agent to the governors of Chi- 
huahua and Sonora.’ Not only did Sibley wish to buy supplies, 
but he had heard reports to the effect that the Central Mexi- 
can Congress had issued a decree granting the North the 
privilege of transporting troops and munitions across north- 
ern Mexico to attack the Confederates,* and he wanted to 
learn from the governors whether this was true or not. He 
chose as his representative his second in command, Colonel 
James Reily of the Fourth Regiment.® It is interesting to note 
that in sending this diplomatic mission to Mexico, Sibley, a 
field commander, was acting on his own authority and initia- 
tive. The Department of State of the Confederate States gov- 
ernment had no part in the proceedings. 

Reily was instructed to proceed first to Chihuahua City 
to deliver a letter to the governor from Sibley. Sibley’s let- 
ter,’° aside from assurances of cordial and friendly relations 
between the Confederacy and Mexico, dealt with three main 
points: an interrogation concerning the rumored convention 
between the United States and the Central Mexican govern- 
ment relative to the passage of United States troops and 
munitions through northern Mexico. a proposition for the 
mutual crossing of the frontier in “hot pursuit” of hostile In- 
dians, and a request to allow Confederate agents to buy sup- 
plies and provisions in Chihuahua." Reily was also to ask the 
Governor of Chihuahua to order the custom-house official at 
E] Paso to remit the duties paid by the Texans who had trans- 
ported their goods across the border for purposes of safety 
when it had appeared that a Union invasion from New Mex- 
ico was imminent. Sibley’s letter gave only a general outline 
of the policy and nature of the questions at hand. Reily’s chief 


7. Sibley to Cooper, January 3, 1862, in O. R. A., Series I, Volume IV, p. 167. 

8. Sibley to Governor of Sonora, December 16, 1861, in O. R. A., Series I, Volume L, 
Part I, p. 767. 

9. Sibley to Governor of Chihuahua, December 27, 1861, in O. R. A., Series I, Vol- 
ume IV, p. 168. 
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from Terrazas’ reply. Terrazas to Sibley, January 11, 1862, in O. R. A., Series I, Volume 
IV, p. 172. 

11. Ibid., p. 172. 
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and primary duties were “to unfold that policy and to explain 
(the) object (ives) in detail, to further their accomplishment, 
to counteract any adverse influences, and to obviate any pos- 
sible objections.” The manner of discharging these diplomatic 
duties was left to his own judgment and discretion.” 

On January 2, 1862,!* Colonel Reily, accompanied by Sib- 
ley’s volunteer aide-de-camp, Captain G. Dwyer,™ and es- 
corted by six Mexicans, set out on the three hundred mile 
journey to the capital of Chihuahua." Six days later Reily 
arrived in Chihuahua City where he took up quarters at 
Riddell’s hotel, and notified Governor Luis Terrazas of his 
arrival. The next day Carlos Moyo, the governor’s brother- 
in-law, called upon Reily to accompany him to the governor’s 
palace. Reily, dressed in the uniform of a colonel in the Con- 
federate cavalry and carrying his sword, was cordially 
received by the governor. After presenting his letter of cre- 
dence and the letter from General Sibley, Reily was intro- 
duced to the Secretary of State and other high officials. Since 
Sibley’s letter was written in English, the governor asked 
that he be given time to have it translated so that he could 
give it due and intelligent consideration. Accordingly, an ap- 
pointment was made for twelve o’clock the next day. Before 
the audience closed, the Mexicans asked Reily many questions 
concerning the war between the North and the South, General 
Sibley, and the number and character of the Confederate 
troops under his command. Upon taking leave of the gover- 
nor, Reily was escorted back to the hotel by Moyo. Moyo re- 
mained for some time, and Reily “found him quite a friend 
of the South.” ?¢ 

The next day Carlos Moyo again accompanied Reily to the 
governor’s palace. Upon arrival, Reily found that only the 
Secretary of State and a member of the Supreme Court were 
present with the governor. Shortly, Joaquin Durand, who had 


12. Jackson to Reily, December 31, 1861, in O. R. A., Series I, Volume IV, p. 168. 
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been requested by Reily to appear due to his fluency in the 
English language, made his appearance. The group then al- 
most immediately began discussions concerning the points in 
Sibley’s letter." 

In regard to the supposed convention between the United 
States and Mexico allowing United States troops and muni- 
tions to cross northern Mexico, Terrazas maintained that he 
had heard nothing about such an agreement. In his formal 
letter to Sibley, the governor pointed out that his government 
would not respect such a convention unless it had been en- 
tered into legally under Article 72, Part 16, of the Mexican 
constitution. Under this article only the Congress of the 
Union could exclusively grant “the privilege of permitting or 
denying the entrance of foreign troops in the territory of the 
confederation and of consenting to the stationing of squad- 
rons of other powers for more than one month in the waters 
of the republic.” ?* Terrazas, however, personally informed 
Reily that “if even the assent of the President had come to 
him, sanctioned by the act of Congress, he did not think he 
would permit Federal troops to pass through the territory of 
Chihuahua to invade Texas.” ® 

The group next discussed the issue of the “hot pursuit” 
of Indians across the international border. Reily maintained 
that “hot pursuit” was a recognized legal principle. As an 
illustration, he informed the governor that in 1838 Texas 
troops had invaded the United States as far as Shreveport, 
Louisiana, while in “hot pursuit” of a band of Caddo Indians, 
and that this invasion had not been considered a wrongful 
one by the United States government. He pointed out further 
the precedent of Revella who, in 1858, while Governor of 
Chihuahua, had granted the United States the right to pursue 
Indians, even into the city of Chihuahua itself.?° Reily’s argu- 
ments on this point bore little fruit, though, for in his official 
reply to Sibley, Terrazas stated that “by that constitutional 
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principle which it is not lawful to violate in any way nor for 
any consideration whatever,” he could not allow the crossing 
of foreign troops into Chihuahua. Should the Indian depreda- 
tions continue, and if he became convinced of the advantages 
of Sibley’s plan, Terrazas promised to “take the steps neces- 
sary to act upon it before the Congress of the Union.” ! 

As to the right to purchase supplies in Chihuahua, 
Terrazas made assurances that it would be allowed and that 
there would be no “official intervention whatever.” The gov- 
ernor also ordered the custom-house dues remitted, and asked 
Reily to deliver the letter of instruction to the appropriate 
official at El Paso on his return journey.”” 

Reily noted “that the governor appeared to be anxious to 
have the best relations established and continued between” 
Chihuahua and the Confederate States. Terrazas even went 
so far as to state that “at all times whenever necessary he 
would be pleased to afford protection to the persons and prop- 
erty of the citizens of the Southern Confederacy.” ** 

As a colonel in the Confederate army, Governor Terrazas 
had “recognized, received, entertained, addressed, and re- 
credited” Reily to Sibley.** The governor had invited Reily 
to his private residence where he was introduced to many 
leading citizens, and he had dined with the governor at Carlos 
Moyo’s home.*® Only Reily’s sudden departure at the conclu- 
sion of his mission prevented him from receiving a public 
testimonial of the kind feelings of the people of Chihuahua.**® 
Flushed with such favorable treatment in Chihuahua, Reily 
concluded his report on his diplomatic mission to that state 
by congratulating Sibley for having been instrumental in 
obtaining the first official recognition of the Confederate 
States of America by a foreign government.’ Reily’s exuber- 
ance in this matter was obviously not valid, for Terrazas 
had merely accepted Reily as a foreign agent, and it was 

. Terrazas to Sibley, January 11, 1862, in O. R. A., Series I, Volume IV, p. 172. 
. Reily to Sibley, January 20, 1862, in O. R. A., Series I, Volume IV, p. 174. 
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not within the governor’s power to recognize a foreign 
government. 

Armed with a letter of introduction and recommendation 
from Terrazas to Governor Pesqueira of Sonora,”* Reily left 
Chihuahua City to return temporarily to Sibley’s headquar- 
ters. His mission to Chihuahua, encompassing a six hundred 
mile round trip — parts of which took him through Apache 
country — was accomplished in twenty-one days.*® 

Returning from Chihuahua, Reily proceeded to Fort 
Thorn where Sibley had recently set up his temporary head- 
quarters.*° After about a month’s stay, Reily set out again to 
continue his diplomatic mission to Sonora. His route took him 
through Tucson, and he and his two subalterns and escort of 
twenty troopers arrived in that town on March 1, the day 
after Captain Hunter had occupied it for the Confederacy. 
Reily spent two days in Tucson; while there, he delivered 
a speech in the public plaza in celebration of the raising of 
the Confederate flag.*! 

Reily carried a letter from Sibley to Ignacio Pesqueira, 
Governor of Sonora, which was similar to the one he had 
delivered to Terrazas. After assuring the governor of the 
Confederacy’s desire for not only peaceful relations, but of 
amity and good will toward Mexico, Sibley again approached 
the question of the convention of the United States and the 
Mexican government which purported to allow the passage 
of United States troops through northern Mexico. Sibley 
asked for confirmation of such a treaty, and if such were 
the case, he wanted to know if the governor recognized and 
honored it. If he did, and if the United States took advantage 
of it, Sibley implied that appropriate Confederate action 
would be taken. Again as in the letter to Terrazas, Sibley sug- 
gested mutual cooperation in action against the Indians. 
Sibley proposed that the troops of either the Confederate gov- 
ernment or of the Sonoran government should be at liberty 
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to pursue hostile Indians within the jurisdiction of the other, 
as long as the pursuing force reported as early as practicable 
their purpose and strength to the nearest military post of the 
country within which it entered. Sibley surmised that only 
through such concerted action could the hostile Indians be 
brought under control. Sibley also asked Pesqueira for the 
privilege of buying supplies for his forces. Realizing the value 
of a port on the Pacific, Sibley asked the governor for the 
right of establishing a depot in the port of Guaymas, and the 
right of transit from that port through Sonoran territory to 
Arizona. Sibley assured Pesqueira that he was prepared to 
give the governor, in any form that he might suggest, the 
amplest guarantees that such privileges would not be 
abused.*? 

At this time the capital of Sonora was the city of Ures. 
On March 14, 1862, Reily was in Hermosillo on his way to the 
capital, and learning that the governor was at that moment 
in the city, he immediately made contact with him.** While 
in Hermosillo, Reily happened to come across the February 
14, 1862, issue of the Herald and Mirror newspaper which 
was published in San Francisco, California. This journal had 
an article in it dealing with the Mexican-Union convention 
dealing with the occupation of Guaymas with Federal troops. 
Besides desiring a reply to the letter from General Sibley 
which he had delivered, Reily also asked for confirmation and 
the position of the governor in regard to the terms of the con- 
vention as stated in the newspaper article.** 

On March 17, three days after his arrival in Hermosillo, 
Reily received answers to his own notes as well as to the offi- 
cial letter from Sibley.** The letters which Pesqueira sent to 
Reily have not been found, but if the account of an American 
with Union sympathies can be trusted, Reily, before return- 
ing to his command in New Mexico, apparently boasted that 
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he had obtained all the privileges asked for, and even more. 
Reily also reportedly asserted that Pesqueira was friendly to 
the Confederates and their cause, and was only restrained 
from more open demonstrations of his good will by the oppo- 
sition of his people and their fears of the designs of the 
Confederates.** 

Reily’s activities in Sonora were speedily reported to the 
Union commander of the Department of the Pacific, Briga- 
dier-General George Wright, by Union civilians in Sonora. 
W. G. Moody, a correspondent for the San Francisco Evening 
Bulletin, and a friend, F. H. Waterman,** were in Ures at- 
tending to some private business with the government of 
Sonora when they learned that Colonel Reily had arrived with 
despatches from General Sibley for the governor. Through 
the acquaintance of Manuel Escalante, a confidential friend 
of the governor and a deputy from Hermosillo to the Sonoran 
legislature, the two Union men were able to learn the content 
of Reily’s despatches. Since Governor Pesqueira could ap- 
parently not read English, Reily’s despatches were given to 
Escalante to be translated. Moody, learning of this, asked 
Escalante for permission to receive copies of the letters. Per- 
mission was granted and all the Confederate correspondence 
was copied down by the Union men. Escalante even went so 
far as to assure the two men that copies of Pesqueira’s replies 
would be furnished them as well. It appears, however, that 
Pesqueira learned of Escalante’s generosity and disapproved 
of his action. While the two men remained in Ures two days 
beyond their schedule to receive copies of Pesqueira’s re- 
plies,** they were informed in a note penned by Escalante that 
Governor Pesqueira had asked him to write to the two Union 
gentlemen for the purpose of telling them “that it would be 
very convenient not to publish the copies” of Sibley’s and 
Reily’s correspondence which they already had in their pos- 
session.®® Copies of Pesqueira’s replies to the Confederates 
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were not made available, but Escalante informed tne .wo 
that Pesqueira had denied the Confederates the privileges of 
pursuing Indians into Sonora, and of a depot at Guaymas. 
Escalante also stated that the governor had declined to an- 
swer Sibley’s question concerning his respect for the conven- 
tion between the United States and the Central Mexican 
government.* 

As soon as Brigadier-General George Wright received 
copies of Sibley’s and Reily’s letters to Pesqueira, he wrote 
his subordinate, Colonel James H. Carleton, in command of 
Fort Yuma, that he intended to write Pesqueira immediately 
concerning the matter. Although Wright assumed that Pes- 
queira had refused Sibley’s requests, and that any Confed- 
erate designs on Sonora had been deferred, he nevertheless 
authorized Carleton to cross into Sonora should Sibley’s 
forces invade that state.*! 

Although Wright’s letter to Pesqueira was couched in 
friendly language and expressed confidence that the governor 
had granted nothing to the Confederates, Wright clearly 
stated that he “‘need not point out to . . . His Excellency the 
utter ruin and devastation which would inevitably befall the 
beautiful State of Sonora should the rebel forces obtain a foot- 
hold within its limits.” In such an event, Wright assured the 
governor that he had “an army of 10,000 men ready to pass 
the frontier and protect . . . (the Sonoran) government and 
people.” # 

Carleton, stationed at Fort Yuma just a short distance 
from the frontier of Sonora, appeared anxious to march his 
troops into Sonora if Pesqueira had granted the Confederates 
extensive privileges. Since the Central Mexican government 
at this time was in such dire straits with foreign powers, he 
even suggested that it would be a “kind act” to move in and 
hold Sonora until the Central government could claim it. He 
stated that “ethically we have the right, and I doubt very 
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much if it is not our duty to do this.” ** As had Wright, Carle- 
ton also wrote to Pesqueira and, though expressing full confi- 
dence that Pesqueira had granted nothing to the Confed- 
erates, he warned the governor of the dangers of allowing 
the Confederates any concessions within the state.** 

After receiving these not-so-veiled threats from the Union 
commanders, Pesqueira decided to alleviate any “misappre- 
hensions” they might have. Pesqueira informed Wright that 
he had nothing but friendly and sincere sympathies for the 
American Union, and he hoped that the Union commander 
would have the opportunity to see his communications to 
Sibley (which he had forbidden the two Union civilians in 
Sonora to have) so that he could see that through his “cau- 
tious management, the chief of the Southern Confederacy 
could not calculate upon (his) sympathies to carry out his 
plans.” Pesqueira also maintained that any movement of 
Confederate troops into Sonora, for any purpose whatsoever 
would “be considered as an invasion by force of arms.” * 

In answering Carleton, Pesqueira stated that his govern- 
ment considered “the assertions circulated by Mr. Reily as 
exaggerated, or perhaps badly interpreted.” Although Reily 
had been offered due hospitality and the Confederacy had 
been given all the rights of the neutrality circular which 
Mexico had been compelled to adopt, Pesqueira maintained 
“that no arrangement nor agreement was entered into be- 
tween the forces or authorities of the States called Confed- 
erate and . . . (his) government.” *® 

There is little doubt that Pesqueira had been quite con- 
ciliatory and friendly with Reily, and this attitude probably 
served as the basis for Reily’s “boasting” of having obtained 
favorable concessions. On the other hand, Pesqueira’s letters 
make it appear that he was quite favorably inclined toward 
the North. Pesqueira was in an‘uncomfortable situation — 
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being wedged between the Federals in California and Fort 
Yuma and the Confederates in Arizona. Finding himself be- 
tween these two dangers, he therefore sought to conciliate 
both. 

Reily’s missions to the Mexican states had been one of 
peace and amity. Even so, he personally related that “there 
are no such mines in the world as are within sight of Chi- 
huahua City,” *” and that “these mines and their soil need (ed) 
the inducement of capital, energy, and enterprise, which .. . 
(could) only be induced . . . by a stable and enlightened 
constitutional government.” ** Exuberantly, Reily proclaimed 
that these lands “would improve by being under the Confed- 
erate flag,” and “with Sonora and Chihuahua... (the 
South would) gain Southern (Lower) California, and by a 
railroad to Guaymas, render .. . (the) State of Texas the 
great highway of nations!”**® Personally Reily and many 
other Confederates may have desired to acquire Mexican ter- 
ritory, but annexation was not the policy of the Confederate 
government at this time.®° Annexation would have brought 
a declaration of war from the Juarez government, and would 
have incurred the displeasure of the European powers, par- 
ticularly Spain and France."' Furthermore, Mexico served a 
purpose as a neutral by being an agency through which sup- 
plies from abroad could be shipped to the Confederates who 
were feeling the pinch of the blockade. Annexation of Mexi- 
can territory would have extended the blockade to these now 
free ports. If the Confederacy planned to eventually expand 
into Mexico, it would have to wait awhile, for it was now en- 
gaged in a war for its very existence and it could not afford to 
waste its strength by assuming the burden of defending addi- 
tional territory.*? 
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Notes and Documents 


May 31, 1955 
Mr. Martin H. Hall 
Box 12616 
University Station 
Baton Rouge 3, Louisiana 


RE: PURSUIT OF INDIANS 
Dear Mr. Hall: 


Your letter of April 26, 1955 requested information pertaining to 
the right of the United States to pursue hostile Indians into Mexico. 

A search of the records of the War Department, the Interior De- 
partment and the Bureau of Indian Affairs in the National Archives, 
has not been able to locate any information on this subject. 

The earliest international agreement on the subject of the pursuit 
of Indians across the Mexican border is in 1882. An examination of the 
Territorial Papers, New Mexico, and consular despatches, Chihuahua, 
for 1858-1859, has failed to reveal a reference to such an agreement. 

In a special message of Governor Rencher of New Mexico to the 
Legislative Assembly of that territory, dated December 17, 1858, he 
made the following remarks “. . . since the separation of the duties of 
Superintendent of Indian Affairs from those of the Executive Depart- 
ment the Governor of the Territory has had nothing to do, officially, 
with our Indian relations, either in peace or in war. When, therefore, 
complaints have been made to him of murders committed by the Indians, 
or depredations upon the property of our citizens, all he could do was to 
refer them to the Superintendent of Indian Affairs, or to the Officer 
Commanding the Military Department of New Mexico, that the prop- 
erty destroyed by the Indians, might be paid for under the laws of the 
United States, or the Indians punished by the military force sent here 
for our protection .. .” (Territorial Papers, New Mexico, Volume 1). 

In a letter addressed by Governor Rencher to Secretary of State 
Cass, dated May 5, 1860, relation to his (Rencher’s) differences with 
the military (ibid., 12 pages) he states, on page 11 of the letter: 


“With respect to the Independent Companies which, under the 
laws of the Territory, I have organized and armed, their move- 
ments thus far have been entirely defensive; except where 
they have persued predatory bands of Indians into their own 
country, for the purpose of re-capturing stolen property, which 
I have instructed them they had a right to do. This they have 
done in two instances very successfully, and with credit to 
themselves. That I may not be misrepresented on this subject, 
I enclose a copy of my instructions to these companies (marked 
o).” 
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The enclosure, dated May 1, 1860, is simply addressed “Captain—” (no 
name) and reads: 


“In reply to your enquiries I have to state to you, as I have 
stated to others, that you have a right to defend yourselves 
and your property against the Navajoes, or other marauding 
Indians; or if they have committed any murders, or stolen and 
carried off any stock, or other property from your settlements, 
you have a right to follow the Indians, who have committed 
these offences wherever you can find them, even into the In- 
dian Country, for the purpose of punishing the murderers, or 
of recapturing the property stolen. If in such persuit, it be- 
comes necessary to kill the Indians who have committed such 
offences, you have a right to do so. But unless in persuit of 
Indians, who have been committing such offences, you will have 
no right to enter the Indian country to kill or otherwise injure 
unoffending Indians.” 


Under what authority the Governor acted is not stated nor has an exam- 
ination of the outgoing correspondence reveal[ed] any instructions to 
him pertaining to the subject of the pursuit of Indians. 


Very truly yours, 


Richard G. Wood 
For Dallas Irvine 
Chief Archivist 

War Records Branch 


COMMENTS CONCERNING 
“Tomé and Father J. B. R.” 


Fray Angelico was most generous in the considerable additions he 
made to my summary of data on the history of Tomé, as published. His 
corrections to some grammatical slips in Spanish in the general text 
were appreciated; I regret their occurrence. After many months of 
collecting data from the people of Tomé and from translations of 
Father Ralliere’s Apuntes which I and a citizen of Tomé made inde- 
pendently, the material deserved more attention than time permitted in 
final preparation of ms. and proof. The spelling of chichiwa, however, 
is as a word of the Tiwa (Spanish: Tigua) language, as I believe it to 
be. And the spelling in the song quoted is exactly as written down for 
me. 

It is important to explain—for the record—that the ms. was 
checked for accuracy of facts, before publication, by the principal native 
collaborator in Tomé, who conferred at length with other villagers. 
According to the combined recollections of these people, and of some 
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who since have moved elsewhere, the situations were as here set forth. 
The elderly son of the man named in the article as the custos of the 
Tomé church refers to his father’s position as such; others speaking of 
him to me have used the same designation. That this usage of custos 
does not fit with official church custom points to the local variations 
which Kluckhohn has emphasized as to be expected between the “ideal” 
or formally accepted culture of a people and the “real” or actual ways 
of daily life, which may show considerable geographic variance. 

Similarly, the word tapia (used in speaking to me of a structure, 
consisting of a number of contiguous small rooms and corrals, which 
functioned as a wall across the front of Father Ralliere’s garden) may 
have developed a local variation in meaning. 

The oldest bulto of the Virgin Mary in the Tomé church definitely 
is referred to as Nana Virgin. Certainly no disrespect but only affec- 
tionate familiarity was apparent in local use of the term. When ex- 
plained to me as “Grandmother Virgin,” the reference obviously was 
to that image having been in Tomé longer than any other representing 
the Holy Mother. My statement concerning the procession representing 
the visit of the Virgin to St. Elizabeth before the birth of Christ is 
almost word for word as related to me. The doctrine of the immaculate 
conception is in no way involved; the point is merely that the Virgin 
Mother, who is to bear the Christ Child, is accompanied in her visit 
(as depicted in the procession) by the Christ Child already born. The 
devotion of the people, expressed in their carrying of both images, is of 
such importance to them that they are not concerned over the small 
unreality involved. As for data on Antonio Silva, santero, we have the 
word of his descendants, who give his date with more assurance than his 
place of origin. If he married the sister of Bartolomé Baca a few years 
after his arrival, as is said, the date given appears reasonable. 

Neither I nor the people of Tomé have claimed that the bulto of 
Dolores “originally was from Tomé.” This is a misunderstanding. I 
said “. . . relatives of some of the present families of Tomé and vicin- 
ity were among the 17th century settlers who made the forced march to 
El Paso with Otermin . . . and the re-entrance with De Vargas over 
a decade later. One family still carefully cherishes a small bulto of 
Nuestro Senora de los Dolores, said to have been carried south by fleeing 
ancestors and brought back upon their return.” What area of New 
Mexico those ancestors inhabited is unknown; it may have been upon 
one of the ranches in the Rio Abajo or it may have been elsewhere. That 
the image was taken to El Paso and returned with the settlers who 
eventually settled in the post-conquest village of Tomé is firmly fixed 
in the family traditions of its owners, a tale not told of their other old 
santos. 

The difference between historians and anthropologists is to some 
extent that sometimes pointed out as between sociologists and anthro- 
pologists. The historian—and the sociologist—may spend the greater 
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part of his time in the library, meticulously consulting what someone 
else has written. This is important. The anthropologist spends the 
greater part of his research time in the field, attempting to discover— 
equally meticulously—what a group of people specifically are or have 
been doing or saying. This, too, is important. 


FLORENCE HAWLEY ELLIS 


March 15, 1956 
Dear Dr. Reeve: 


DiPeso, who still refers to Fray Marcos as a place name “Di Niza” 
accuses me of being selective in presenting my evidence. This I attribute 
to the fact that he apparently has misread much of what I said. On 
page 266 I point out that historians have variously debated the route 
of Fray Marcos, and on page 267 further point out in italics that Coro- 
nado and his chroniclers support his itinerary throughout. The early 
part of my article deals with many such comparisons between the nar- 
ratives to support this view. DiPeso’s opening statements thus are 
broad and meaningless, and offer nothing to substantiate his “feelings.” 

His comments are related only to the inhabitants of the San Pedro 
River and the site of Gaybanipitea and others on the San Pedro River, 
which he excavated and reported on in 1953. I have taken exception to 
quite a bit of his interpretation of the site of Gaybanipitea in a book 
review and in this article, primarily on the basis of the archaeological 
evidence alone. It is difficult for me (and other archaeologists who 
share this thought) to believe that the same people occupied two sites 
that were so vastly different as Quiburi and Gaybanipitea. 

As for the particular comments he makes—he selected the one 
point which I definitely labeled as tentative, and on this passage alone 
attempts to discredit the entire article. The partial quotation he refers 
to appears after the following statement on page 30: “I offer the follow- 
ing tentative suggestion. It appears that the Jano and Jocome may have 
been Yuman or Hokan speaking people. . . ”. DiPeso is trying to make 
a point of the fact that a Piman speaker was used as an interpreter at 
Gaybanipitea to disprove my suggestion that they may have been 
Yuman speakers. In his partial quotation he left out completely two- 
thirds of the paragraph in which I attempted to show that the natives of 
this site, even though not Pimas, could easily have picked up the Pima 
language as happened in the western Pima area with an entire group, 
the Maricopa. By deleting this portion from the quotation he leaves 
much of the meat out of the paragraph. 

Kino and Mange were not trained ethnologists and on occasions did 
not use the correct names of the tribes encountered. Since Gaybanipitea 
was situated in the Sobaipuri country, Mange could have easily referred 
to the village as a Pima town. The factual data, however, do not support 
it as such, since it was the only village where the Spanish had to in- 
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struct the natives to build a fort. All other villages (Piman) were sur- 
rounded with compound walls according to what evidence DiPeso has 
uncovered himself. As I point out in this article, not only was the archi- 
tecture different but the entire culture complex. 

As far as the translation of “de los hijos Pimas” is concerned, 
Bolton’s “of the Pima natives” seems to be quite adequate. It can be 
rendered “of the Pima descendants” or otherwise, but certainly not 
“of the Pima children” or “‘of the Pima flock.” 

DiPeso states I failed to use the official report of the 1697 expedi- 
tion into the San Pedro valley. I saw no need to as by this time enmity 
had developed between the Pima and Jocome and Jano. We have evi- 
dence that 11 years prior to this time the Jocome and Jano were friendly 
with the Pima. Jt was not until the Apache appeared on the scene that 
any conflict between the Jano, Jocome and Sobaipuri arose. Even 
Jironza (to whom DiPeso refers) as late as 1696 had called upon the 
Jano and Pima to make a campaign together against the Apaches, and 
in 1698 the Sobaipuri made excuses to Escalante, Jironza’s agent, so as 
not to pursue the enemy, saying they were recent allies (see my page 
30). DiPeso refuses to recognize that a change occurred at this time 
that led to the change in relations between the groups involved. 

I would like to clear up another point. DiPeso keeps insisting that 
I propose that the village site of Gaybanipitea was given to the Jocome 
and Jano by the Sobaipuri. If he were familiar with the literature he 
should know that Sauer obtained this information in the Parral Ar- 
chives. All I did was state that the site of Gaybanipitea may have been 
the site Sauer mentions as having been given to the Jano and Jocome 
by the Sobaipuri. Moreover, I nowhere stated that the Sobaipuri of 
Quiburi gave the village site of Gaybanipitea to the Jocomes. Di _ 
again misread my statements. On page 29 I stated “the latter (ee 
having given them some land to plant in the Quiburi area.” Further on 
the same page I stated “the Jocome and apparently some refugee Jano 

. - were given land by the Sobaipuri in the Quiburi area.” On page 30 
I stated “people to whom the Sobaipuri had given land near Quiburi.” 
On page 31 “if this was the site given to the Jocome . . . by the Sobai- 
puri.” Sauer originally stated “in the Quiburi area” on the basis of his 
finds in the Parral Archives. 

DiPeso’s last paragraph on page 3 indicates he is not familiar with 
the material he works with. Certainly I could have used the “Toromes 
and Yumas” quotation from Bernal with which I am acquainted to sup- 
port my idea that the Jocome were possibly Yuman speakers. However, 
being familiar with the Spanish calligraphy and copyists’ errors it is 
quite obvious this phrase means “Jocomes and Sumas,” two of the tribes 
in the area. I will be the first to grant more study is necessary before 
we can prove that the Jocomes spoke the Yuman language. As I stated 
above, when I first presented this thought, I said “I offer the following 
tentative suggestion. It appears that the Jano and Jocome may have 
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been Yuman or Hokan speaking people.” In fact, I cannot see that 
DiPeso’s comments in any way affect the route Undreiner proposed. 
The only portion I projected was the section north of the Gila to the 
Zuni pueblos, with which DiPeso’s remarks are not concerned. 


Sincerely, 


ALBERT H. SCHROEDER 
Archaeologist 


THE AMERIND FOUNDATION, INC. 
DRAGOON, ARIZONA 


February 27, 1956 


Professor Frank D. Reeve (Editor, NEw MExico HISTORICAL REVIEW) 
University of New Mexico 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


Dear Professor Reeve, 


I have recently read the second part of Albert H. Schroeder’s article 
entitled “Fray Marcos De Niza, Coronado and the Yavapai” which ap- 
peared in the NEw MEXIco HISTORICAL REVIEW, Vol. XXXI, pp. 21-37, 
and the first part which appears in Vol. XXX, No. 4, pp. 265-296. I have 
previously discussed, with Mr. Schroeder, the fanciful associations 
which he has drawn in matters appertaining to a cross-analysis of the 
De Niza journal, and his personal studies of Yavapai distribution. I 
feel that the use of the De Niza journal, which is both debatable and 

MTT ionable, as proof of the location of the aboriginal Yavapai, is, in 
essence, a case of the blind-leading-the-blind. Neither the journal nor 
Schroeder’s Yavapai hypothesis is strengthened by the evidence pre- 
sented in the above-mentioned article. 

I would like to express an opinion in this letter which is concerned 
with several statements made by Mr. Schroeder in his article and which 
deal directly with certain studies made by the Amerind Foundation, Inc. 

Schroeder (p. 31) postulated that the inhabitants of the site of 
Santa Cruz de Gaybanipitea at the end of the 17th and the beginning of 
the 18th centuries were Jocomes. He proposed that: 

“.. . Gaybanipitea was occupied by Yuma speakers. If this was the site given to 
the Jocomes (Yuma speakers) by the Sobaipuri (Pima Speakers) in 1686, as 


herein proposed. . . . Actually no one has demonstrated that the natives of 
Gaybanipitea were Sobaipuri.”’ 


It is to this statement that I take exception, feeling perhaps that 
Schroeder has tended to select his evidence to support his beliefs, and 
there are certain legitimate counterpoints to his proposal, available in 
the archival materials, which he has failed to utilize. Quoting the Karns 
translation of the Manje journal, which Schroeder (p. 36) refers to in 
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his bibliography, he fails to make mention of the fact that Manje 
(Karns, 1953, p. 97) in describing the battle of Gaybanipitea called 
this village “Santa Cruz de Gaybanipitea de Pimas” and stated that the 
80 Pima Indians in the settlement took refuge during this battle in a 
house of adobe which was built at the insistence of Padre Kino and that 
3 of them were killed (vide Karns, 1953, p. 77 where he stated that there 
were about 100 people at Gaybanipitea). 

In another part of the same journal (vide Karns, 1953, pp. 77-78) 
the Spanish captain stated that on November 7, 1697, both Kino and 
Manje were at the village in question and that they instructed the na- 
tives in the mysteries of Catholicism through an interpreter, Francisco 
Pintor, a Pima Indian from the town of Ures who spoke Spanish. 

Despite this documentary evidence which Schroeder had to his avail, 
he infers {p. 32) that the occupants of Gaybanipitea were primarily 
Jocome with perhaps a slight admixture of Pima, and uses a quote taken 
from nae translation of Kino’s Historical Memoir to support his 
stand. Thé quote (p. 32) is as follows: “Of the Pima natives in the 
rancheria, etc. ... ,” this same phrase in the Spanish reads, “De los 
hijos Pimas en la rancheria de Santa Cruz murieron 5... .” (Archivo 
General de la Nacion, Lopez, 1913-1922) The phrase which becomes 
important in this translation is “De los hijos Pimas” which can be 
translated as Bolton has, but also can be meant to infer possession such 
as “the sons or children” of Kino’s Pima flock. 

Schroeder (pp. 33-37) fails to utilize the official report of the 1697 
expedition into the San Pedro river valley, a document which normally 
is used to define the geographical extent of the Sobaipuri Indians by 
other scholars. (Bernal, Kino, Acuna, Escalante and Barsejon, Docu- 
mentos para la Historia de Mexico, Serie iii, Tomo iv, pp. 797-809, 
Mexico, 1856). This journal was written by Captain Bernal, official 
head of the expedition, and also signed by Kino, Manje and other lead- 
ing members of the expedition. It appears that in 1697 General Jironza 
sent a group of military into the San Pedro river valley to settle the 
very question which Schroeder, some 250 years later, concerns himself 
with in the article under discussion, namely: “Were the Sobaipuri Pima 
of the San Pedro valley, which includes Gaybanipitea, in league with 
the Jocomes and Janos?” Because of certain rumors, government offi- 
cials believed that the Sobaipuri were in alliance with the Jocomes, 
and were partaking in raids against the Spanish. This evidence was 
based primarily on the fact that certain Spanish reconnoitering parties 
reported that the Sobaipuri were in possession of horses stolen during 
such raids. However, both Manje and Padre Kino, who were familiar 
with the area, claimed that this was not true, and, that in reality, the 
Sobaipuri were enemies of the Jocomes and Janos as well as of the 
Apache de Gila (Karns 1953, pp. 74-75; Bernal 1698, pp. 797-799; 
Bolton 1948, Vol. 1, pp. 162-165). Bernal’s findings supported the beliefs 
of Manje and Kino as the official report stated that there was no such 
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intercourse going on between the Pima speaking Sobaipuri and the 
Jocomes. As evidence Bernal stated that on September 15, 1697, the 
Sobaipuri attacked a number of Jocomes, killing 4 and taking 2 children 
prisoners (these children were later bought by members of Bernal’s 
expedition at San Xavier del Bac). On October 26, 1697, Captain Coro, 
the Sobaipuri chief of the village of Quiburi, attacked some 16 Jocomes 
at Alvaco, located north of this village, and killed 13 of them. After 
this battle he and his warriors penetrated some 30 leagues into the 
Jocome country in the vicinity of the Chiricahua mountains searching 
for other Jocomes, but could not find any. (The 13 Jocome scalps taken 
in this battle were those seen by Bernal at Quiburi, November 9, 1697.) 
The evidence was strong enough in the eyes of the military to make an 
official report to the effect that there was no liaison between the 
Jocomes and the Sobaipuri. 

Further evidence which supported Bernal’s findings occurred on 
March 30, 1698 (vide Bolton 1948, Vol. 1, pp. 178-183; and Karns 1953, 
pp. 97-98). On this date a combined group of Jocomes, Sumas, Mansos 
and Apache raided the village of Santa Cruz de Gaybanipitea and razed 
the village, killing 3 of the Pima inhabitants before the Sobaipuri Pima 
from Quiburi could come to the rescue of their besieged neighbors. If, 
as Schroeder proposes, the village site of Santa Cruz de Gaybanipitea 
was given to the Jocomes by the Sobaipuri of Quiburi in 1686, then 
sometime during the course of 11 years the Jocomes east of the San 
Pedro river turned against their kin at Gaybanipitea and raided them, 
moreover the Sobaipuri broke this supposed alliance with the Jocomes 
by interceding and killing a great number of Jocomes. This situation 
though possible is not very probable in the light of the available his- 
torical evidence. 

It does not seem probable that the Jocomes would be killing Jo- 
comes, and if they did, why would the Pima Sobaipuri intercede? It 
would seem as though Santa Cruz de Gaybanipitea was a small Pima 
village, as the chroniclers indicated, in 1698, and that the Jocomes 
raided it rather than Quiburi which was a much stronger and larger 
Pima village. 

Schroeder (pp. 30-31) proposes that the Sobaipuri of Quiburi gave 
the village site of Gaybanipitea to the Jocomes in 1686. However the 
Quiburi excavations (vide, DiPeso et al, 1953, pp. 25-30) indicated that 
Quiburi did not come into existence as a Sobaipuri site until 1692. 
Schroeder takes cognizance of this fact in the first part of this article 
(Vol. XXX, No. 4, p. 267, fn. 6) but ignores it when formulating his 
opinion regarding the Jocome occupation of Gaybanipitea, wherein he 
suggests that the Sobaipuri of Quiburi gave the Jocomes land some 5 or 
6 years before these same Sobaipuri moved into the area from Baicatcan. 

To indicate Schroeder’s method of selecting evidence, I have used, 
with the exception of two references, the same sources which he lists in 
his bibliography (the Bernal documents and Kino’s Relacion, Spanish 
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version). The Bernal report has a note in it which might have assisted 
Schroeder in the formulation of his hypothesis, for on page 800 Bernal 
stated that the scalps he saw at Quiburi, on November 9, 1697, belonged 
to “Toromes and Yumas” whom they, the Scbaipuri, had killed in the 
north “near Alvaco” (the location of Alvaco is unknown at this time). 
Schroeder’s belief that the Jocomes were Yuma speakers may be correct, 
but this cannot be proven solely on the strength of selected evidence, 
which he has used. More archaeology in and archival studies of the 
Jocome area are desperately needed. It is unfortunate that Schroeder 
has seen fit to conclude his hypothesis with the inconclusive evidence, 
such as he used in defining the tribal status of Gaybanipitea, for it 
weakens his general hypothesis. 

Heping that this difference of opinion will be brought to the atten- 
tion of those who are interested in the problems of the history and 
archaeology of Pimeria Alta, I remain— 


Carbon copies to: Sincerely yours, 
Dr. Erik Reed Charles C. DiPeso 
Dr. E. W. Haury (Director) 

Mr. Albert H. Schroeder 

CCD:fs 


THE CHARLES BENT PAPERS 
(Concluded) 


Mr M. Alvaraze Fort William June 11th 1846 

Sir 

I passed round the Mauo [?] of the Rattone!42 on my way oute, 
and found a good Waggon road, as far as whare I commenced desend- 
ing on this side, I struck the head of the Trinchara!*% thare is a mile 
or thare aboutes that the road is bad but with the labor of 8 or 10 
men for the same number of dayes I think would make it quite a 
pasable road, Charly Gauen & Pedro Luna passed some miles west 
betwean whare I passed and the old Rattone Road the[y] reporte 
that, that rout is fine and nothing to be done except to cut away some 
oake brush to make it a perfectly easy route, a plenty of Wood, 
Watter, & grass, they reporte that to leave the Animas in the morning 
with Waggons, they can get onto Red River in the eavening, this is 
almost too good say that it could be crossed in two dayes, it is fine. 
I shall try and have it explored this sumer. Some fifteen or twenty 
dayes passed the Apachies (Hicaries) stole from the Grean Horne 

142. “Raton Pass, enroute to Bent’s Fort on the Arkansas river. I am not sure 
of the word questioned. It might be mano for foot or side. 


148. Trinchera creek: flows from the east into the Rio Grande a few miles south 
of present-day Alamosa, Colorado. 
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River,144 belonging to Mais Leduke, Brown and Murry some twenty 
head of horses, theas horses ware taken into Taos before I left but 
the Apaches reported that they had stollen from the Chyeans, they 
stole in the daytime, theas men had no gard with thare horses they 
felt perfectly secure as thare ware no Indians near them. 

Our party will consist of about twenty men (a greate many 
loffers) we leave in the maning and expect to be in Indipendence 
in about fifteen, dayes ourselves, no one has reached heare from the 
U States as yet, tharefore no nuse, Respects to Haughton and friendes 


Youres Respectfully 
C Bent 


Remember me to Armijo, and Don Asiano[?]—It is reported heare 
by the Chyeans that the Cumanchies are hostile desposed, and are 
expected on this river [?] this month in numbers, the Chyeans doe 
not visit them this sumer Hostile to the whites they say. 


CB 


[The original of the next letter is in the W. B. Prince Papers, 
University of New Mexico] 


Mr Alvaraze [early 18467] 

Sir 

We have bean in considerable exitement, for a few days passed, 
in consiquence of the Priest having had his flocks stollen by the 
Youtaus, he has made a greadeal of fuss about it, he has celebrated 
high mass for the suxcess of those sent to intercept the indians, had 
Lattinis &c, he says they ware stollen by the Indians and Americans, 
and that I knew that they ware to be stollen, in fact it was done by 
my order; He has I am told prevailed on some poor ignorant devles 
to make a representation against me, for the purpas of making me 
pay, for the horses and mules stollen from the Buffalo hunters, a 
short time passed. 

He is doing all in his power to exite the people against forigners, 
and I should not be much surprised, that he raised another mob, but 
I doubt wethe[r] he will get the indians to take part in it, they are 
a litle allarmed about the result of the last. This last expedittion was 
fitted out in the most arbritray maner you can imagin, he had all] the 
animels, that ware found in the imidiate vasinity of the town, driven 
up, and parted out to the soldiers and others, without consulting there 
owners, Your mare narrowly escaped having the honor of going on 
that holy expedittion, in the number so taken Blass Trangille had 
seven taken five of which ware his riding horses, which war[e] cept 
in his stabl, he remonstrated, but the justice told him he had taken them 


"444. Green Horn river: a southerly branch of the San Carlos (St. Charles) 
creek which flows northeastward into the Arkansas river just east of Pueblo, Colorado. 
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at all risques, and should not releas them, I have suxceaded in getting 
a coppy of the Proclimation or sermond of the governor, but it is so 
badly written we have not bean able to reade it we will get the original 
and from this corect the one we have and send it to you. 


24th 


The expedition against the Youtaws returned last eavening one 
soldier died on the trip, they went on finely untill they fell in with 
the trail, then thare ardor abated, meny of those that accompanyd the 
expedittion, say that the Indians could have bean easely overtaken 
had not the comanders, declined so doing, they told thare men that they 
had accompanyd them so far (to the Castille) he would not ask them 
to risk thare lives for his and his brothers property. At the same time 
he told them that had the property of belongd to others he should have 
pushed on untill he overtook the Indians. 

I this morning received a letter from Mr Haughton by Ortibize in 
which I se that Parradese has bean victorious, and that our President 


and cabinet are at louger heades. Youres Respectfully 


C Bent 
PS Pleas wright by the barrer. 





Book Reviews 


The Navajos. By Ruth M. Underhill. Norman: The Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma Press. Pp. 299, 24 illustrations, 2 maps, 
bibliography, index. $4.50. 


The last comprehensive book for the general reader about 
our largest Indian tribe was published in 1946 (The Navaho, 
Clyde Kluckhohn and Dorothea Leighton). Since that book 
was published the problems, the needs, and the way of life of 
these people, now numbering nearly 80,000, has changed so 
rapidly and so remarkably that it is high time that someone 
brought the general literature up to date. Dr. Ruth Underhill 
has attempted this task in The Navajos, a history of the tribe 
from prehistoric times when they were nomadic immigrants 
in the Southwest to these days of radio (at least battery 
radios), almost to the atomic age! But the interval between 
writing and printing makes it impossible for one actually to 
keep up with the population increase (over two per cent a 
year) or the movement of events. Since the book went to the 
printer, uranium was discovered on the reservation, an event 
of unimaginable possibilities (see footnote 4, page 272), and 
in the fall of last year (1955) 23,000 Navaho children were 
finally placed in schools, all but six or seven thousand of the 
school age population instead of the mere half of some 28,000 
children mentioned on page 261. Nevertheless, Dr. Underhill 
has given us the most complete account possible in her emi- 
nently readable and enjoyable style well known from her 
other books on the American Indian. The book grew out of 
her desire to present much material of interest to adults 
which she had obtained while gathering materials for her 
children’s history of the Navahos for use in Indian schools, 
that fascinating work called Here Come the Navaho (U. S. 
Indian Service, 1953), which is notable for the large number 
of unusual photographs, many of them of great historical 
importance. In fact that book might serve as a picture book 
for this present work, which has only twenty-four illustra- 
tions in sixteen plates. While on this subject, it might be said 
that it is regrettable that Dr. Underhill did not include a 
much more detailed map of the Navaho country in this book 
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than the meagre sketch maps on pages 148 and 149. In a 
history which traces the wanderings of the people, their con- 
tacts with others, and the changes in their residence, place 
names are frequent and of importance, but only the reader 
familiar with the Southwest will mentally locate such impor- 
tant places as Fort Wingate, Fort Defiance, Fort Sumner, 
Ganado, Window Rock, and so on. 

The Navaho have undergone four or five shifts in eco- 
nomic focus since their arrival in the Southwest, perhaps 
almost a thousand years ago, from hunting and gathering to 
agriculture learned from the sedentary Pueblo Indians who 
were already there, to farming supplemented by livestock 
brought in by the Spaniards, to raiding and slave trading, to 
animal husbandry supplemented by farming, to modern wage 
work. Dr. Underhill describes these under the device of “four 
beginnings.” The first beginning, when little groups of half 
naked Athabaskan speaking hunters came down from the 
north is placed between 1100 and 1400 A.D., a time when 
archaeological evidence shows us that the Pueblo peoples 
began to concentrate, presumably for protection. This ques- 
tion of time of arrival has long been a subject for speculation 
and argument because the earliest date afforded by dendro- 
chronology is 1541, well after the ancestors of the Navahos 
had become established in the dinetah, Old Navaholand, east 
of their present domain. 

Dr. Underhill’s reasoning as to the probable material and 
psychological baggage which the Athabaskans brought with 
them from their northern homelands is especially penetrat- 
ing. Another notable feature of the book is her frequent use 
throughout of ingenious interpretations of mythical episodes 
to fill gaps in the meagre historical materials, or to recon- 
struct the early days of the creation and wandering of the 
clans and early contacts with the Pueblos. The late Gladys A. 
Reichard to whom this work is dedicated used to remind us 
frequently that myth should not be neglected in interpreting 
Navaho affairs, especially their religion. 

After learning agriculture from the Pueblos and estab- 
lishing that relationship of trading and fighting with them 
which was to last some four centuries, the Navahos made 
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a second beginning when the Spaniards came to stay, bring- 
ing with them the animals which were to make the Navahos 
rich, sheep and horses. By this time the people had achieved 
a name, Apaches de Nabahu, which was first mentioned in 
historical records by Father Gerénimo Zarate de Salmerén 
in his report to Spain in 1626. During a long period of 
intimacy with the Pueblos brought about when many refu- 
gees from the Spanish reconquest of 1692, following the 
Pueblo revolt in 1680, went to live among the Navahos, the 
people learned many things, weaving, painted pottery, and 
the framework of a ceremonial system. On the latter the 
Navahos “built a structure Wagnerian in its grandeur” (p. 
50), and it is a pity that this book does not contain a some- 
what more organized description and interpretation of 
Navaho religion. Lack of this causes the book to just fall short 
of being an entirely useful ethnological work as was the 
Kluckhohn and Leighton volume (some discussion of the 
Navaho language and of Navaho values would also have in- 
creased its usefulness). 

At the end of the eighteenth century the Navahos began 
to expand, leaving the Old Navaholand and streaming west- 
ward with their flocks and horses to occupy the land “between 
the four mountains,” more extensive than their present 
reservation. With the expansion came another shift in eco- 
nomic focus for the people had found a new vocation, raiding 
and robbing, until the name Navaho came to mean thief and 
robber in New Mexico. Dr. Underhill gives us a good account 
of an aspect of Navaho history which has been neglected or 
suppressed in most previous writings, that is the prominence 
of the Navaho as middleman in the flourishing slave business 
of the old Southwest. The Indians raided each other and 
traded their human loot to the Spaniards for horses, and so 
the “lords of the soil” became richer and stronger. 

When the United States Government took over the South- 
west in 1846 the Navahos were the most dreaded raiders on 
the plateau. Something had to be done about it and the story 
of the Navaho war is well told, from that first historic con- 
tact when Captain Reid of the Missouri Volunteers met old 
Narbona, through the sorry days of the captivity at Fort 
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Sumner, to the return home in 1868. And so the Navahos 
almost as poor and naked as when they first came to the 
Southwest, had to make a third beginning. Their genius for 
adaptability saved them again, and by the end of the nine- 
teenth century their economic comeback as stockmen and 
farmers, in spite of drought, grasshoppers, late and early 
frosts, and floods, was complete. Dr. Underhill gives us ex- 
cellent accounts of numerous facets of those years of recon- 
struction, the leadership of the famous “chiefs,” Ganado 
Mucho, Barboncito, and Manuelito; the vicissitudes of life 
under some fifteen Indian agents, some of them honest and 
idealistic, some indifferent, corrupt, or worse; and most im- 
portant of all, the advent of the Indian trader in the 1880's, 
friend, teacher, and inventor of the Navaho rug business, as 
Dr. Underhill calls him, “the Navajo’s shogun” who “guided 
the People’s development for some thirty or forty years.” 
Alterations in the formal relations with the United States 
Government in the early twentieth century, the establishment 
of the Navaho Council in 1923 when oil was discovered on 
the reservation and leases had to be negotiated by the tribe, 
and other matters are also taken up. 

A cycle of bad weather, extreme erosion of their lands 
because of overgrazing, and the increase of population (55,- 
000 in 1947) finally caught up with the Navahos in the 1920’s, 
and the general level of prosperity dropped alarmingly, so 
much so that by 1947 the national press began to broadcast 
their plight. Dr. Underhill tells us of the bitter resentment 
aroused by the stock reduction program begun in 1933 in the 
interests of erosion control, and the ferment excited by the 
second world war when the Navahos discovered that they 
could earn wages by working in the ordnance plants and that 
they could be vocal without incurring reprisals. The peyote 
religion also entered the reservation, but we are not told to 
what extent it has replaced the Navaho’s own religion, a 
matter of great interest to everyone. 

It became obvious that the Navaho’s way of life had to be 
changed again and so the people have made a fourth begin- 
ning. Land and sheep can no longer support nearly 80,000 
people, so the tribe must go into business, partially shift its 
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economic base to wage work, undergo relocation on other 
lands, and explore still other ways of meeting the emergency. 
On pages 260 and 263 there is a summary of some of the 
details of the long range program for the rehabilitation of 
the Navaho tribe. Twenty-three small businesses are being 
financed by the Navahos, over one hundred families have 
been resettled on the Colorado River Reservation, thousands 
of Navahos now find temporary work off the reservation, 
social security assistance has been arranged, and a program 
of relocation in various cities for permanent wage work has 
been begun which is so new that it could not be included in 
this book. And with all this the Navahos have become poli- 
ticians for the council officials now receive good salaries and 
the delegates receive fees, so electioneering has been added 
to the culture. Such rapid and widespread change brings 
difficulties with it, but the Navahos show an increasing tend- 
ency to recognize these dangers and to take measures to cope 
with them. 

If a final word of carping may be allowed after reviewing 
this altogether excellent volume, it may be said that it seems 
a shame that the book revives the old spelling of “Navajo” 
with the Spanish 7. For years anthropologists have labored 
to make the anglicized spelling with an h the accepted prac- 
tice, so that the reader in the eastern United States, 
unfamiliar with Spanish pronunciation, would speak of 
“Navahos” instead of “Nava-joes’’! 


Boston University LELAND C. WYMAN 


A Journey Through New Mexico’s First Judicial District in 
1864: Letters to the Editor of the Santa Fe Weekly New 
Mexican. Edited by William Swilling Wallace. Los An- 
geles: Westernlore Press. Pp. 71, illustrations. $4.00. 


The letters total six in number and were originally pub- 
lished in The [Santa Fe Weekly] New Mexican. The Editor 
attributes the authorship to Kirby Benedict, Territorial 
“chief justice from 1858 to 1866.” 

The quality of the letters is justification for publication, 
but they merited better care in annotation. Haste in prepara- 
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tion for printing has resulted in a number of unnecessary 
errors. The Conquest of New Mexico was carried out by 
Kearny in 1846, not in 1847 (p. 13). Since the letters were 
written in 1864, they do not link “the Mexican period with 
the Territorial period” (p. 14) ; the latter period had acquired 
eighteen years history, or, to be technical, it began in 1851. 
The year 1847 (p. 16) is a misprint for 1874. The New Mez- 
ican, a weekly newspaper published in Santa Fe, did not 
change to The Daily New Mexican in 1868; they were two 
different papers. 

“ “The footnotes are not all that they might be: the title of 
Twitchell’s history is Mexican, not Mexico (p. 21) as other 
writers have sometimes carelessly written; territorial 
Library (p. 22) and territorial library (p. 24) ; the first name 
of Tompkins (p. 22) is worth inserting; a goodly number of 
persons mentioned in the letters could have been identified 
for the pleasure and profit of the reader; a few well-known 
Territorial personages have footnotes which add little to the 
worth of the book. 

Despite these comments, the letters are interesting and 
contribute some titbits to the history of New Mexico. They 
were written by the Judge when on Circuit, traveling from 


Santa Fe to Taos by way of Las Vegas, Sapello, and Mora. 
He included observations on the country, people visited en 
route, and indulged in an occasional digression into history, 
all in a pleasing style. 

Two sentences in the text do not read clearly. They are 
the last statement on p. 33 and lines 6-8 on p. 38. 


F. D. R. 


On the Arkansas Route to California in 1849: The journal 
of Robert B. Green of Lewisburg, Pennsylvania. Edited 
by J. Orin Oliphant. Lewisburg, Pa.: Bucknell University 
Press, 1955. Pp. ix, 87. 


In view of the small number of journals of travelers in 
the Southwest that have come to light, the Green journal is 
a welcome addition to the literature. It is not as full an ac- 
count of the journey from Fort Smith to California by way 
of Santa Fe as the journal of William H. Chamberlain, but 
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it is a useful supplement. The Chamberlain journal was 
printed in the New Mexico Historical Review in 1945, as Mr. 
Oliphant points out in his introduction to the Green version. 
He also makes known that the Chamberlain journal had been 
published twice before Mr. Bloom edited it, rather than just 
once as Bloom believed at the time he prepared it for publica- 
tion in the Review. 

The Editor has done an excellent job of annotating the 
Green journal. I cannot reconcile myself however | the prac- 
tice of placing footnotes at the end of a chapter as has been 
done in this case; nor for that matter do I like them at the 
end of a book. 

The Editor is in error in regard to the meaning of the 
word jornada. It does mean a day’s journey (p. 72, note 19). 
From Santa Fe to Albuquerque the travelers were following 
a route that was more than just “east of the Rio Grande.” 
This route lay east of the Sandia Mountains, roughly twenty- 
five miles east of the river. The accent sign has been used on 
Santa Fé; custom now sanctions its elimination. But these 
are minor points in an otherwise well-prepared publication. 
The map inside the front and rear cover is useful and adds 
to the attractiveness of the book—which also is well printed. 

F. D.R. 


The Cabildo in Peru under the Hapsburgs. A Study in the 
Origins and Powers of the Town Council in the Vice- 
royalty of Peru 1530-1700. By John Preston Moore. Dur- 
ham: Duke University Press, 1954. Pp. viii, 309. Maps, 
illustrations, bibliography, index. $6.00. 


Among the political institutions of the Spanish Monarchy 
in America the cabildo occupied an integral place. It was a 
powerful force in the transplanting and perpetuation of 
Spanish traditions. Throughout the New World it served as 
an instrumentality for the execution of the King’s will at the 
local level. Though in the eighteenth century its prestige gen- 
erally waned, in isolated localities it later became the medium 
for the promotion of independence. 

Unlike other agencies of Spain’s political administration 
in the Americas—the viceroy, the audiencia, and the inten- 
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dant—the cabildo has wanted adequate analysis in English. 
In filling this gap, John Preston Moore has limited his study 
to the Viceroyalty of Peru during the Hapsburg centuries. 
Even so, since Spain’s second viceroyalty until after 1700 
was virtually coterminous with Spanish South America, he 
has been forced to scour the continent for his materials. 
Though he has drawn most heavily on the town records of 
Lima, Quito, Buenos Aires, Cuzco, and Santiago de Chile, 
he has not hesitated to roam beyond viceregal limits, even 
into New Spain. 

Municipal government in America was born of Spain and 
Spanish experience in the Canary Islands and the West 
Indies. As the Iberian town bore the imprint of Spain’s rulers 
from the time of the Roman conquest, so the coloriial cabildo 
followed the pattern of its Castilian prototype at the time of 
the Christian Reconquest. Throughout Professor Moore’s 
account, one feels the heavy hand of the Monarch on the 
cabildo and the expectant eyes of its regidores on Madrid. 
Charles V, in founding municipalities as bases from which 
to conquer the native population and tap American riches, 
granted a modicum of freedom and self-government. But, in 
utilizing the town council as an agency for spreading Spanish 
tradition and subjugating a continent, Philip II transformed 
paternalism into absolutism. 

To the cabildo’s multifarious powers and diverse agencies 
of enforcement, Professor Moore devotes two-thirds of his 
volume. As municipal bureaucracy burgeoned, the council 
wielded increasing influence over the lives of its constituents. 
Its functions ranged from choice of magistrates and induc- 
tion of royal officers to sponsorship of fiestas and regulation 
of apparel. It allotted land, recruited soldiers, established 
markets, and fixed prices. It sought to attend human suffer- 
ing, promote public morality, and foment cultural progress. 
The cabildo became a sun of royal authority and a mirror of 
local sentiment. 

The decadence of the cabildo under the successors of 
Philip II led to its relative weakness under the Bourbons. Its 
initial vigor deteriorated into subservience and indifference. 
By increasing authoritarian control, sapping economic and 
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political liberties, interfering in elections, and encouraging 
the purchase and inheritance of offices, in Professor Moore’s 
view, the Hapsburgs introduced debilitating influences. In 
analyzing the growth of popular discontent against these in- 
cursions, he seems to infer a loss of democracy. With his 
interpretation of the causes, nature, and extent of the deca- 
dence, some specialists may disagree. Clearly, the cabildo was 
never so independent as the government of the medieval free 
city nor so democratic as the town meeting of New England. 
By the eighteenth century it had lost much of its autonomy ; 
it had had little democracy to lose. 

For the non-specialist in colonial institutions, in spite of 
the breadth of Moore’s researches, the cabildo does not truly 
come alive. The institutional skeleton is there, relatively in- 
tact. So are much of the tissue and nerve structure. But the 
lay reader will not feel the vivid, pulsating cabildo, composed 
of mortal beings and controlling the lives and fortunes of 
citizens. Considering the diversity and diffusion of sources, 
perhaps this is inevitable. More likely, it is inherent in insti- 
tutional as contrasted with social history. In any case, this 
is not to criticize the author for what he did not attempt or 
what the sources did not permit him to do. But one can still 
long for a portrayal of the cabildo as a dynamic organism 
shaping the urban character of colonial Spanish America. 


State University of New York HAROLD F’. PETERSON 
College for Teachers, Buffalo 


New Mexico: Land of Enchantment. By E. B. Mann and Fred 
E. Harvey. East Lansing: Michigan State University 
Press, 1955. Pp. 295, illustrations, bibliography. $5.00. 


Judging from what might be termed the foreword, this 
book was prepared to extol the virtues of New Mexico in 
order to attract tourists to the State. The very long list of 
acknowledgements in the appendix indicates that the book 
was prepared for the public schools. 

The table of contents in the front is duplicated at the end 
of the book under the heading of Outline of Contents. It is a 
more elaborate table of contents. Part One: The Land, covers 
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in 58 pp. the geological ages, prehistoric man, State names 
and symbols, climate, geography, recreation, flora and fauna, 
population, and tourist sites. 

Part Two: The People, starts with prehistory. It brings 
the story down to the present in pp. 59-137. Part Three: The 
Government, pp. 141-196, explains the advantages of group 
living and traces the origin of government and its develop- 
ment from Magna Charta to the present. Greater space is 
devoted to the form and function of the State Government. 
Part Four: The Industries, pp. 197-244, discusses agricul- 
ture, the range cattle industry, forests, transportation and 
communication. Part Five: The Schools, pp. 245-274, deals 
with the value of education and outlines the public schools 
system, its problems and administration. A brief discussion 
of the colleges is included in this section. 

An appendix includes a guide to the pronunciation of the 
Spanish language, a list of governors of New Mexico, a list 
of newspapers, radio and television stations, and the counties. 

Even a cursory examination of New Mevzico reveals that 
a great deal of thought was devoted to planning the book. The 
results on the whole are excellent. There are one to three fine 
photographs on nearly every page. Here and there the repro- 
duction of a drawing or painting provides a pleasing varia- 
tion. Maps and charts, statistical and otherwise, are scattered 
at suitable places. A concise history of each county is set 
apart in a box which adds another touch to the variation that 
marks the format as a whole. An occasional splash of green 
color relieves the usual black and white. 

From the standpoint of enlightening the young mind, and 
presenting the story of New Mexico in an interesting form, 
I doubt that a better book could be planned. The style is a 
little too bombastic at times to suit this reviewer, But I as- 
sume that it conforms to the notions of public school officials 
since they receive abundant recognition in the list of acknowl- 
edgements. It at least ought to have the effect of preparing 
New Mexican youngsters for competing in bragging contests 
with those from Texas and California. 

The one defect that strikes my attention, and a rather 
serious one, is the text. It does not measure up in quality to 
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the rest of the book. Too many of the prominent men and 
women who aided in preparing the book either nodded at 
their tasks, or the list of acknowledgements is largely a front. 
Many statements are either incorrect or leave an improper 
impression in the mind of the reader. For instance, one should 
not write about the Indians today (the Apache and Navaho) 
as nomadic. If riding to town in a pick-up truck is nomadism, 
then the statement is valid. It is better to point out that In- 
dians are full-fledged citizens. They are not the Indian of 
history who fought the white man with a bow and arrow 
and lived by the chase. 

Huge cattle ranches did not exist in New México during 
the Civil War to supply the Civil War armies. The first cattle 
were driven to New Mexico after the War to feed the Indians 
at the Bosque Redondo. The day of the cattle ranch was yet 
to come. 

A Territorial legislature did not draw up a constitution 
for the State of New Mexico. It was framed by a constitu- 
tional convention, the classic American procedure and one 
that every school boy and girl ought to know. 

The continental divide does not run along the high ridges 
of the Jemez Mountains and Mount Taylor. An ordinary road 
map will show the youngster that the divide is far to the west 
of those mountains. 

New Mexico volunteers did not lose the battle of Valverde 
by themselves. There were regular Federal troops present, 
not to mention some volunteers from the Territory of 
Colorado. 

The Conchas Reservoir when full has a surface area of 
17,000 acres (p. 38). The C. R. when full has a surface area of 
about 21 sq. mi. (p. 50). Seventeen thousand acres divided by 
640 acres (per sq. mi.) yields a surface area of 26.5 sq. mi. 

I could mention some fifty more questionable points in 
this book and there are probably others that I did not see. I 
hope that the classroom teachers will call them to the atten- 
tion of their students. The quality of the text is surprising 
when measured by the names of those who aided in its 
preparation. 


University of New Mexico FRANK D. REEVE 
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